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FIVE BOOK SERIES 


128 Pages. Illustrated 
Second Year. 176 Pages. 
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Eighth Year. 248 Pages. illustrated . . .40 


WHY THEY HAVE BECOME POPULAR 


1. They display a fine plan of organization, 
providing for a variety of interests, and so cor- 
relating them as to preserve a continuity of 
thought. 


2. They exclude and worthless 
literary material, and include only that which 
is excellent in itself, and makes a strong appeal 
to child life. 


3. They are perfect in their grading: there 
are no gaps between the Third and the Fourth 
or the Fourth and the Fifth, but each book is 
marked by a gradual yet constant growth in 
difficulty to meet the expanding intelligence of 
‘the child. 


4, They develop the ability to read pleas- 
ingly and well—cultivating a natural, correct, 
and effective expression. 


%. They inculcate sound, well- grounded pa- 
‘triotism. 


6. They meet the demand for humane ed- 
uzation by influencing the child by natural means 
into a friendly, gentle, and just attitude towards 
the helpless brute creation. 


» 2 They broaden the vision of pupils and 
deepzn their views of life by introducing them 
to the people and homes and schools of other 
countries. 


8. While they are not nature readers, the 
character of many of the selections is such as 
to take one ost of oneself, out of doors, into the 
great outside world. 


9. Without openly proclaiming or parading 
their object, in story, fable, and verse they in- 
directly exert a powerful influence on the child, 
leading him to admire and to emulate right 
conduct. 


| Send for circular giving complete list of adoptions 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Cincinnati 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Atlanta 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A MOMENTOUS DECISION. 

The opinion handed down by tha 
United States circuit court of the 
Eastern District of Missouri, in the 
matter of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, is one of far-reaching 
consequences. The court unani- 
mousiy declares the company, which 
is the holding company of the Stand- 
ard Oil combinations, an illegal com- 
bination operating in restraint of 
trade, and orders the complete ces- 
sation of such combination and oper- 
ations. The court takes the ground 
that the test of the legality of a com- 
bination under the Sherman Aiuti- 
Trust Act is whether the necessary 
effect of such combination is only in- 
cidentally and indirectly to restrict 
competition, while its chief result is 
to foster the trade of those who make 
it, or whether its necessary effect is 
io stifle or directly to restrict free 
competition. The court pronounced 
the Standard Oil operations to be of 
the latter class. 
THE ULTIMATE CONSEQUENCES. 

This decision of the circuit court 
will go directly to the supreme court 
of the United States on appeal. 
Should it be confirmed by that tribu- 
nal, it is difficult to see how either 
the Standard Oil Company or other 
combinations which carry on mo- 
nopolies. through holding-corporations 
can continue their operations. An 
ominous feature of the opinion is 
that it is so expressed as to carry 
with it the possibility of prosecution 
under the criminal sections of the 
Sherman Act. Already there is dis- 
cussion of the possible device of con- 
trolling such combinations through a 
~ holding-corporation in another coun- 
try, such as the General Industrial 
Development Company of London, 
which was discovered three years 
ago to be in control of the chief Ohio 
subsidiary of the oil trust; but it is 
not clear how the criminal liability of 
individuals could be evaded even by 
this device. 

FOOTBALL FATALITIES. 

The university authorities of Yale 
and Harvard, not to mention the 
parents and friends of the competing 
elevens, must have breathed more 
easily when the annual football gime 
between the university teams passed 
off without any fatalities. The rec- 
ord of the season just closed is a mel- 
ancholy one. From the tally kept by 
the Chicago Record-Herald, it ap- 
pears that thirty football players, 
eight of them college’ students, 
twenty high school boys, and two 
members of athletic clubs, have been 
killed this year, and more than 230 
injured. This is the worst record in 
all the nine years that the tally has 
heen kept. 


AN AMAZING RESCUE. 

It is not surprising that the sev- 
enty-eight miners who were taken 
out alive from the mine of the St. 
Paul Coal Company at Cherry, Illi- 
nois, should be looked upon as men 
brought back from the dead. They 
had been pent up in the wreck of the 
mine for exactly a week, without 
food or water. All hope that any 
men could be saved had been given 
up: and the work of bringing out the 
dead bodies of the victims was pro- 
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gressing, when a faint pounding far 
within the mine made it clear that 
not all of the men were dead. Of 
course the wildest excitement fol- 
lowed, as one by one the half-starved, 
half-crazed men were brought up to 
the surface. It is one of the most 
astonishing tales of human suffering 
and endurance in the annals of min- 
ing. 
INTERVENTION IN NICARAGUA. 
It is quite clear that existing con- 
ditions cannot be indefinitely toler- 
ated in Nicaragua. Something like a 
reign of ‘terror appears to prevail in 
that unhappy republic. President 
Zelaya has rounded up his political 
opponents, so far as he has been able 
to lay hands upon them, in the pr-s- 
ons, and is executing with short 
shrift such as he believes to be in- 
volved in the insurrection. The 
shooting of two Americans, without 
open trial, and in spite of protests 
trom the official representatives of 
this country, has brought the situa- 
tion into an acute phase; and the 
United States government has not 
acted precipitately in sending war- 
ships to Nicaraguan waters to pro- 
tect American interests and Ameri- 
can lives. 
CONGRESSMAN DE ARMOND’S 
TRAGIC DEATH. 
Representative De Armond of Mis- 
souri, one of the ablest and most 
trusted of the Democratic leaders, 
has met his death ina tragic wuy. 
Caught in a fire which destroyed his 
home at Butler, Missouri, in the early 
morning, he tried to save his little 
erandson, a child of six. His body 
was found after the fire, with the lit- 
tle fellow’s body clasped tightly in 
his arms. Mr. De Armond had seen 
eighteen years of service in the 
Hiouse. He was aman of strong 
convictions and aggressive temper, 
who will be missed in the party coun- 
cils. 
THE LUCKLESS CONSUMER. 
There is small consolation for the 
luckless consumer, especially for 
those whose incomes are fixed, in the 
statement of the trend of the prices 
of the necessities of life, which has 
just been made by Bradstreet’s. In 
the Bradstreet table, the index num- 
ber of commodity prices is put at 
$8.9178, which is the highest level 
reached since August 1, 1997, and an 
advance of 1.9 per cent. over the fig- 
ures registered October 1. This num- 
ber signifies an advance of 7.9 per 
cent.-in the cost of living since the 
first of last January, and of 19.5 per 
cent. over November 1, 1908. As 
compared with July 1, 1896, the pres- 
ent index number shows an increase 
of 56.7 per cent. One of the most 
singular features of the recent panic, 
as all consumers know, was the ex- 
tremely slight effect produced upon 
the cost of living. 


RIGGER AND BIGGER DREAD- 
NOUGHTS. : 

Undeterred by question of cost or 
other considerations, the rivalry in 
the construction of warships goes on, 
and bigger and bigger Dreadnoughts 
are included in the naval programs. 
The British government has just 
given contracts for the building of 
two sister Dreadnought cruisers, each 
of which is to be 700 feet long.—only 
sixty-two feet shorter than the Lusi- 
tania, and to carry eight twelve-inch 
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guns. These ships will have the ex- 
traordinary tonnage of 26,350, and 
each is expected to deveiop a_ speed 
of twenty-eight knots. These de- 
structive monsters. will cost more 
than $10,000,000 each. 
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MAGAZINES. 


—The Century’s beautiful Christmas 
issue is made up of many and varied 
attractions. Here we have the first 
paper of “The Holy Land” series by 
Robert Hichens and Jules Guerin, 
and the beginning of Helena Mod- 
jeska’s ‘“‘Memoirs”; “The Fifth Wheel 
in Our Government,” that is, the 
vice-presidency, by Hon. Albert J. 
Beveridge, United States senator from 
Indiana; Charles Johnson Post’s story 
of “A Little Paradise in the Dutch 
West Indies” (Curacao); Caroline 
Thurber’s entertaining narrative of 
“A Motor Invasion of Norway”; and 
Agnes Deans Cameron's stirring “Sen- 
tinels of the Silence,” Canada’s Royal 
Northwest mounted police; and Ruth 
McEnery Stuart has a new monologue 
by Sonny’s father, “The Song in the 
Tree-tops.” 


—Antoinette Rehmann Perrett and 
Galen J. Perrett, the latter a well- 
known architect, will tell St. Nicho- 
las boys and girls and their parents 
in 1910 how to fit up—suitably, com- 
fortably, attractively—boys’ rooms, 
zirls’ rooms, study-nooks, play-nooks, 
workshops, dens, and other “well- 
balanced” rooms. 

—iIn the December Woman’s Home 
Companion Lyman Abbott has a 
Christmas talk, and there are more 
of Edward Everett Hale’s delightful 
“Reminiscences.” It is essentially a 
Christmas number, and is filled with 
new ideas for Christmas presents, 
Christmas embroidery, Christmas 
decorations, Christmas festivities, and 
Christmas cooking. 
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Normal Course in Play. 


The report of the committee on a 
normal course in play, published in 
the August number of the Proceed- 
ings of the Third Annual Congress of 
the Playground Association of 
America, has been reprinted in three 
courses as follows:— 

A Normal Course in Play for Pro- 
fessional] Directors.—This is the most 
complete course, and is designed for 
the training of professional directors 
by normal schools and college de- 
partments of physical education. 

An Institute Course in Play.—This 
course is intended to meet the imme- 
diate needs of the playground in 
training the workers now in the field. 

A Course in Play for Grade Teach- 
ers.—This course is designed for nor- 
mal schools as a part of the regular 
training of all grade teachers. 

Each of these reprints is neatly 
bound in gray, and contains a table 
of contents for ready reference. The 
price is fifteen cents each. The re- 
port can also be obtained in its origi- 
nal form at fifty cents per copy, the 
association having found it impossible 
to fill orders for this reportat the 
regular price of fifteen cents per 
number of the Proceedings. 

All orders and inquiries shou'd bs 
addressed to the Playground Associa- 
tion of America, 1 Madison avenue, 
New York city. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully llustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons : 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notioes."’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

‘* I thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 

From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I sean feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


> 


lance uage to the things that interest and attract him 
‘diss. ‘Bho already has chown that she merited four 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in shown that she merited your 
detail for the gui dance of the teacher. Rea ding confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 


: a : second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss -—, 


please put us in communication with them. 


sequence. 
I + From a Vermont teacher: 

PRIMER : 114 pages. Price 30¢ By mail, 360 “I have been very much pleased with the work of your 

FIRST READER: 160 pages. Price 36c By mail, 42¢ Agency in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 

SECOND READER: 186 pages. Price 42c By mail, 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
“ Very traly yours.” 
Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year, Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 
WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c By mail, 56¢ 
FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 
Publishers 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago; Western Depository 


School Superintendents 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 
MATES and BULLETIN 108. 
MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for Schoo] Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STASIFORD, CONNECTICUT 


JOY GIVING 


is greater than that of almost any 
other pleasure. Give freely and gener- 
ously of course, but always give plenty of 
DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. 
Share your pleasure with the children under your 
charge and that pleasure will be more than doubled. We 
will be glad to give any teacher a package of pencils who 
will mention this advertisement. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 


{2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. With Frontispiece in 
Eleven Colors 


$1.35 


“‘ Terse, keen, and vital to an exceptional 
degree.”’ 
—Katharine Lee Bates, Department of English 
Literature, Wellesley College. 


“The best text-book on English Litera- 
ture I have ever met with.” 

—Hiram Corson, Professor Emeritus, English 
Literature, Cornell University. 


“If Long’s English Literature proves as 
entertaining as it promises, in a hurried 
examination, I shall feel obliged to adopt it.” 

—D. O. S. Lowell, Principal Roxbury Latin 
School. 


« The most satisfactory work of the kind 


I have ever seen.” 
—M. Katherine Mahy, Teacher of English, Hope 
Street High School, Providence, R. I. 


Ginn and Company 


Money 


Time 
Saved 


Saved 


UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD’ 


TYPEWRITER 


will save you time in your correspondence department, 
will save time in your accounting department, and at the 
same time, give you cleaner cut, more accurate work. 


ulators, and Modern Kkkeeping Appliances—the machine 
that has led the way to every modern improvement and has 
caused all the “‘ old line”? machines to attempt modernizing, is 


“* The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’’ 


THE UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Anywhere 
214 Devonshire Street, Boston 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Man/rs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 


By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 


“Progressive Lessons in Art Education’’ is ar- 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that 
the subject of art. education becomes an integral 
part of the pupil’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School. 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art'education as 
a factor inthe common schools, fully justifies the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 


Descriptive Circular Sent upon Request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your T indicates 
the time your subscription expires. 


Di ti s—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 
pipiiee. Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the 
blishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 
— issent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or anyone else 
order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of any change 
in their address, givme both the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paper if sent toaformer address, 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


are acknowledged by change of date fol- 
lowing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change 
fail to appear on the label on the second issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.- Should a number of the JouRNAL fail to reach 
a subscriber, he will confer a favor upon the publishers by notifyin 
us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number w 
be sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all 
commup ications tor the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed 
to A. E. Winsurp, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business 
management of the JOURNAL should be addressed tothe publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
' Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 


BOSTON. 


CLUB RATES 


In clubs of three or more, . " ‘ ‘ 
One renewal and one new subscription . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions . ° - $8.50 * 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL, ITS WEAKNESSES AND SUG- 
_GESTED MODIFICATIONS. 


BY W. A. BALDWIN, 
Principal Hyannis [Mass.] State Normal School. 


[*Report Made to the New England Association of School Supe-intendents. ] 


The public schools are always more or less 
under fire, but for the past two or three years the 
high schools have been receiving an increasing 
proportion of this criticism. 

At the May meeting of this organization in 
1908 a paper was given on “Some School Snob- 
bery,” by Mr. McAndrew of New York, which 
aroused much enthusiasm. To many of those 
present it seemed desirable that an unprejudiced 
committee should be appointed, whose business it 
should be to investigate, as far as possible, all 
criticisms which are being made against the high 
school and to formulate criticisms and such reme- 
-dies as would seem likely to meet with the general 
approvai of this body. 

The purpose of this investigation has not, there- 
fore, been to make a list of all possible criticisms 
of all high schools, but rather to state briefly a few 
of the weaknesses which may be said to be fairly 
characteristic of the most of our high schools as 
they are ncw administered, to offer a few sug- 
gestions as to improvements which are being 
made, and to suggest the main lines along which 
our efforts for continued improvement are most 
likely to be fruitful. 

A great variety of high schools have been 
visited, and persons from many walks of life have 
been interviewed. In making a list of criticisms 
only typical criticisms, or such as characterize 
very many schools, will be given, and in sug- 
gesting remedies nothing will be suggested which 
has not already been started in some place known 
to the committee. 

It is well to remember that the chief criticisms 
come from high school principals, who, in some 
way, have had their eyes opened to existing condi- 
tions, are hard at work inaugurating new move- 
ments, and who need our recognition and support. 

High school principals and teachers are an earn- 
est, ambitious body of men and women. They 
have high standards, and they continually hold 
themselves and their pupils up to these standards. 
What are these standards by which this great army 
of faithful workers are willing to stand or fall? 
Ask any high school teacher of experience why a 
certain noted high school ranks so high, and what 
do you hear? That school never graduates any 
one who cannot enter the Institute of Technology 
or Harvard College without a condition, and usu- 
ally its graduates go in with advanced credits. 


*Reprints of this report may be had of the New England Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, at 5 cents each. 


Follow this ip, investigate, analyze, and you will 
find that here lies much of the strength and much 
of the weakness of the high school. In other 
words, the advocates and defenders of the present 
system find its greatest strength just where the 
critics find its greatest weakness. The former 
say that the high school is the strongest part of 
the school system in the following particulars :— 

1. It is definite: (a) In purpose; (b) in plan; (c) 
in accomplishment. 

2. Its teachers are trained to secure the de- 
sired results. 

3. The standard of scholarship is high and 
growing higher. 

4. The high school has the approval and as- 
sistance of college and university. 

5. The high school helps to create in the stu- 
dent dissatisfaction with his present conditions, 
and so a desire to leave his home and to go out 
into the world. 

The critics recognize these strong points, but 
say that they are strong at the expense of more 
important ones, that their very strength comes 
from the wrong point of view, viz., the purpose to 
prepare all pupils for college. Over against this 
purpose they, the critics, place the purpose to 
prepare for living here and now. They call the 
one the subject standpoint and the other the child 
standpoint. The one purpose is narrow and spe- 
cific. The other is broader and more indefinite— 
harder to realize or to prove that it is being 
realized. 

The advocates of the former claim that the best 
preparation for college is the best preparation for 
life, and the advocates of the second say that the 
best preparation for life should also be the best 
preparation for college. 

The former say that the college will not accept 
any but the prescribed preparation. The latter 
claim that the colleges will accept any preparation 
which is equal in quality and quantity to the pre- 
scribed preparation, and the college authorities 
themselves are said to subscribe to this proposi- 
tion. In fact, some prominent colleges are al- 
ready receiving the graduates of such schools as 
the Cleveland technical high school (President 
Thwing). 

Why do we find these conflicting theories? 
When we consider the matter carefully we are not 
surprised at the condition which we find. High 
school teachers have been prepared for their work 
in high schools and in/colleges. They have lived 
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sheltered lives away from the workaday world. 
Success for them has meant understanding and 
conforming to college standards. The greatest 
joy in life has been associated with college culture. 
Is it then strange that they should crave just such 
training as has been theirs for all students? 

On the other hand the world is being trans- 
formed. New demands are being made. Think- 
ing men outside the high school and an ever in- 
creasing number inside the high school are seeing 
more and more clearly that there is a great gulf 
between this college standard and a standard 
which is being imperceptibly formed among 
thoughtful citizens. 

It is indeed true that many thoughtful people 
still think that for students preparing for college 
the high school work is about right. They say 
that for such students the high school is now a 
vocational school. Others claim that, though the 
curriculum does not need so much modification 
for those students, in other and more important 
particulars just as great changes are needed. 
Even with these students the chief question should 
be one of good citizenship here and now. Are 
they becoming more thoughtful, more earnest, 
more sympathetic, and more helpful each day? 
This is the supreme test of all good teaching. 

In many high schools the number and variety of 
subjects is all that could be desired, but as one 
subject after another has been added the result 
has been multiplicity and diversity of subjects 
rather than that unity of the life of the student 
which comes from relating all subjects to his real 
present needs. In other words, we have a patch- 
work of subjects rather than an organized cur- 
riculum with the student as the centre and his 
daily development as the end. 

On the other hand, in many small country high 
schools the curriculum remains essentially the 
same as it was fifty years ago, but the subjects are 
so related to the life outside of the school, and 
this outside life is so wholesome, that the students 
are getting very satisfactory training. Such lit- 
tle country high schools are doing for country 
boys and girls work very much like that which was 
formerly done in the village academy. 

But let us now turn to a few specific typical 
criticisms which have come to .your committee. 
‘T will mention nine :— 

1. A house painter, whose two sons became 
house painters, said: ‘““My boys went to the high 
school for two years, and then they teased me to 
let them go to work. I wanted them to go on and 
finish the course, but they said: ‘There is nothing 
in it for us.” And the verdict of this father was 
that the work of the high school is not practical 
for the young mechanic. 

2. A kindred criticism comes from a high 
school teacher of large experience, viz., there is 
little connection between the work of the high 
school and experiences outside the high school. 

3. A prominent educator says that the voca- 
tional side of education is very much neglected in 
the high school. 

4. A prominent superintendent who earned his 
spurs as a high school master says that there is a 
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great lack of earnest work, especially in city high 
schools ; that many students are shirks and loafers. 

5. Another noted superintendent says that the’ 
teaching is not pedagogical, that such teaching as 
is done in high schools would not be tolerated in 
the primary or grammar grades; that the doctrine 
of modern pedagogy has transformed the teaching 
in the primary and grammar grades, but has left 
that of the high school for the most part un- 
touched. 

6. A teacher of history who has had years of 
experience in teaching history to high school 
graduates says that the interest is rather in pass- 
ing the subject than in knowing it. 

7. One of the most noted of the educators of 
America voiced the criticism of many when he 
said: “The principal trouble with the high school 
is that it is too much dominated bv the colleges.” 

8. Mr. McAndrew, as you will remember, 
makes much of the aristocratic tendency of the 
high school, 

9. Another suggests that the whole life of the 
school is artificial and develops artificial standards 
among all students. 

You may be interested to know how many of 
these criticisms have been obtained. Some came 
through personal interviews with such men as Dr. 
Dewey, Dr. Prince, and Superintendent Carroll. 
At the Hyannis faculty meetings last summer 
each teacher stated his criticism of the high schoo? 
teaching in his special subject. , 

Summarizing these criticisms we may place 
them under two general heads :— 

1. The work is too much dominated by col- 
leges, and so we have the following results: (a) 
The work is not practical for those not going to 
college; (b) the vocational side is neglected; (c) 
the life of the high school is artificial and not re- 
lated to the life of the real world—wrong stand- 
ards of life are gained; (d) many students are not 
earnest workers; (e) the interest is in passing the 
subject rather than in the subject itself. 

2. The teaching is not pedagogical and we find, 
(a) need of professionally trained teachers; (b) 
need of a method whereby "every subject taught 
shall be so taught as to become a real part of the 
student. 

These criticisms seem to your committee on the 
whole reasonable and just and so worthy of our 
thoughtful consideration. The criticism which is 
receiving the greatest attention at this time is the 
imposing of college preparatory courses upon all 
pupils, even when a large majority expect soon to 
enter some vocation. This side of the subject has 
seemed to your committee so important that it 
has delegated it to a special sub-committee under 
the chairmanship of Superintendent Gray, who 
will present his report at this time. It has, there- 
fore, seemed best to say little about that side of 
the subject in this part of the report. 

Without detracting in any way from the atten- 
tion which I am sure that part of the subject will 
receive, I trust you will not consider it improper 
for me to raise the question ‘as to whether this 
side of the matter is not receiving more than 
its share of attention in current discussions. Is 
it not just as important that those who are pre- 
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paring for college shall have something different ? 
Is the work now done by them such as to give 
them the right attitude toward life? If we are to 
change high school conditions must not such 
change eventually come about largely through 
these “select few” (if you will) who are to go on 
through colleges and become the future high 
school teachers and the leaders directing educa- 
tional thought outside the high schools? 

As we are expected to suggest remedies as well 
as to diagnose the case, we have drawn up the fol- 
lowing recommendations. These should be con- 
sidered as merely suggestive and tentative, offered 
for your discussion rather than for your approval 
and adoption. We have placed these recom- 
mendations under four general heads, viz.:— 

1. Standardization. 

2. Modification of curriculum. 

3. Professional training of teachers. 

4. Method. 

As to the first, standardization, we would call at- 
tention to the fact that the chief criticism has to 
do with the standardization by the college, with 
which many would be quite willing to dispense. 
To your committee such college standardization 
seems very valuable, but needing to be balanced 
up by standardization from two other sources, viz., 
the local community and the educational authority 
of the state. 

The community is already making itself heard, 
and should be encouraged to continue its de- 
mands for practical education. In the state of 
Massachusetts the state board of education has 
designated certain schools whose graduates may be 
received into the state normal schools without ex- 
amination, and it has influenced high schools 
somewhat through the visitation of its agents and 
through teachers’ institutes under their direction. 
It is fair to say that thus far little has been done 
by the state board of education in this state 
toward standardizing the high school. Is it not 
time that more vigorous measures were taken in 
this direction? Why should not the state board 
feel as responsible regarding the standard of work 
in the high schools as they do regarding the 
standard of the work in primary and grammar 
grades? In other of the New. England states 
much more is done in this direction, especially in 
Maine. But your committee feel that much more 
attention should be given to this matter. We do 
not advocate New York state plan, nor any plan. 
Your committee recommend then:— 

1. Standardization :— 

(a) By colleges continued. 
(b) By community encouraged. 
(c) By state enlarged. 

The order here given indicates existing condi- 
tions rather than any recommendation of the com- 
mittee. 

2. Modifications in curriculum:— 

(a) Less emphasis upon classics. 
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(b) More emphasis upon subjects having to 
do with the care and development of 
the body—physiology, physical train- 
ing, and the physical side of industrial 
education. 

(c) More emphasis upon subjects prepar- 
ing directly for occupations. - 

(d) More attention to civics, sociology, and 
political economy in concrete, simple 
forms. 

(e) A course in practical ethics growing 
largely out of school and neighborhood 
conditions, 

(f) Continuation or high school extension 
courses to meet the needs of: the com- 
munity for regular and irregular stu- 
dents. 

Now as to professional training:— 

In 190% George H. Martin gave a paper, in 
which he said: “The absence of means for training 
teachers for public high schools is the most glar- 


_ing anomaly in the American system of education. 


The reason for it is easier to find than the remedy. 
When the movement to provide for the training of 
teachers began in the first half of the last cen- 
tury there were but one or two public high 
schools. ... 

“The reformers of the time had only the com- 
mon or district schools in mind when they estab- 
lished normal schools. The objective point in all 
their arguments was the improvement of the 
‘common’ or ‘free’ or ‘district’ schools. The 
dedicatory addresses at the opening of the early 
normal schools were alike in declaring that an 
auspicious day had dawned for the common 
schools.” 

Feeling that this is a very serious weakness in 
our school system, we recommend :— 

3. Professional training for all teachers of 
high schools, a part of this training to consist of 
practice in a school of high school grade, and one 
in which a modern curriculum is presented by 
modern teachers in. accordance with modern 
methods. 

It may be said that if the first recommendation 
were fully carried out, and we should have stand- 
ardization of the high school by college, com- 
munity, and state, then there would be no need for 
the second and third, as the curriculum would be 
properly modified and the training of teachers 
would be cared for. It would certainly seem to 
follow that with proper training of teachers the 
right method would be used, But the way in 
which the subjects should be presented seems so 
very important that we venture a fourth recom- 
mendation, viz.:— 

4. We recommend as to method that every 
subject shall be so presented as to become a very 
part of the student, leading to broader thinking, 
wider sympathies, and more noble living, even as 
he lives from day to day in the high school home. 


“Success consists in the climb,” 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, WORCESTER, NOVEMBER 26. 


THE NECESSARY GROUNDWORK OF INDUSTRIAL 


TRAINING, 


BY ANDREW S. DRAPER, 
Commissioner of Education of New York. 


The manual training movement has played upon the 
very common but often misguided ambitions of the 
youth of the country. It has created schools which, like 
all the other schools, were calculated to lead to higher 
schools. It has provided one section in a roadway lead- 
ing to a profession. Of course it was a profes- 
sion concerning mechanics, but a profession all 
the same. It has aimed ata calling which would be 
carried on in an office, or which would manage a busi- 
ness and direct men, and would avoid the smut which is 
inherent in the factory, and the grime which comes with 
the handling of tools, machinery, and materials. It 
does not embody the logic or present the plan of pro- 
cedure which the country and the greater number of its 
youth most need. 

It has done little to maintain or to restore the equilib- 
rium between the intellectual and the industrial life of 
the country. In shorter and stronger phrase, it has done 
little to train workmen, when what the larger part of 
the children most needed was to be trained into work- 
men, and when what the country most needed was that 
more workmen should be trained. 

Practically all of the industrial and technical schools 
now operating in the United States are to be classified as 
manual training high schools; they are giving a good and 
useful service; they train candidates for the higher tech- 
nical schools or they make it a little easier for boys who 
would rather work with tools than with books; they dif- 
fer very little from our other secondary schools; their 
admission requirements, thinking processes, aims, and 
results are much the same; they are essentially college 
preparatory schools; they do not direct children towards 
the industrial life and they do not train workmen. And 
what the country and the people need is a better appre- 
ciation of all that, and a turn which will get us back into 
the middle of the road. We need an educational uplift 
to the work of the man who works with his hands. That 
is the best possible way, almost the only way, to give 
such an uplift to the man himself. And we not only 
need to give an educational uplift to craftsmanship and 
to the craftsman, but we need the help of the workman 
and of his better work in our education. We ought to 
realize better than we do the interdependent relations 
between our common education and our common indus- 
tries, and we must go much further than we have yet 
gone to give the aid of our education to our industries if 
we would gain the reflex and stimulating influences 
which our industries ought to bring to our education. 

This can be effectuated only through a system of indus- 
trial schools which shall be common throughout the 
country, which shall be differentiated from the manual 
training high schools, and which shall actually train 
millions of workmen. Labor does not and cannot train 
workmen, as the American workman has the inherent 
right to be trained. The educational work of the coun- 
try, as of all countries, including the training of work- 
men, is being centred upon the schools. The educational 
system of the country has discriminated against the 
work that is done by the hand, and therefore against the 
children of the people who work with their hands. There 
will be no cure for this until the work of the public ele- 


mentary school is done more expeditiously, less fanci- 
fully, and more completely than it is now done, nor until 
those schools are supplemented by a system of schools 
which will provide real instruction in the mechanical 
trades wherever there is a sufficient number of candi- 
dates in any one place to create a reasonable demand for 
it. 

There are educational and economic and utilitarian 
reasons enough why such a system of schools must be a 
component part of the common school system of the 
country. Separate industrial and tax-supported schools. 
in absolute articulation with and under the same man- Fea 
agement as the public schools wag the plan enunciated 
by the New York state education department more than 
two years ago. It was without any conference with the 
labor leaders, but in the confidence that it was so logical 
and right that the interest of the working masses in 
their work, and praticularly in their children, as well as: 
their common honesty and patriotism, would impel them 
to accept it. 'That- confidence has now been very com- 
pletely realized. 

Now let me set forth the details of the New York plan 
with some definiteness, but as briefly as may be. We 
believe very generally that the courses in the elementary 
schools are too much prolonged, that the grades ard the 
years are more than need be, that some unnecessary 
branches are included and that some others are too much ; 
attenuated, that there are often more grades of text-books 
than are desirable in the same branch, that there is often 
too much fanciful exploitation and illustration to be 
meaningful and helpful, and that in consequence it often 
wearies pupils and mystifies parents, and very commonly 
leads away from the environment in which the greater 
number of children will live, and away from the work 
they would naturally do. It results in too many mis- 
fits, and it too often unfits for any work at all. 

We think the work of the elementary schools must not 
only be made shorter but stronger and more vital, that it 
must not only be made worth the while of all pupils to 
remain to the end of it, but must be finished enough 
earlier to make it easier to keep all pupils to the end of 
it. We think the work of the elementary schools must 
be capable of a more definite educational valuation, and 
that when children have finished it the public may be- 
lieve that they have the knowledge and ability to do 
some definite things and a disposition and power to learn 
to do other things whether they ever go to another 
school or not. We think that the value of child life 
must be more regarded by the educational system, and 
that it must be assumed that the elementary schools will 
train the mind in elementary knowledge, so that if the 
child were never to go to another school where books 
were much employed he would not be without the men- 
tal training which would enable him and dispose him to- 
pursue further work, either mental or manual, without 
being seriously handicapped. We think that these 
schools should be substantially the same for all the chil- 
dren of the land, without reference to probable or pos- 
sible careers, and that there should be no compromise 
about requiring the attendance of every child upon such 
a school or its reasonable equivalent. 

Therefore, we shall soon recommend an elementary 
course of study with but six grades and normally occu- 
pying six years, instead of eight, in the confidence that. 
it will be more, rather than less, educationally efficient. 
We would follow this great and ‘universal elementary 
school system, so simplified and strengthened, with a 
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system of secondary schools which for the present and 
in our state shall be distinctly separated at the very be- 
ginning into three great classes: First, the present liter- 
ary high schools; second, commercial or business schools, 
and third, general industrial or trades schools. 

The schools of the third branch are of immediate in- 
terest now. We propose that they occupy buildings that 
look like shops; that they be taught by skilled workmen 
who can teach, rather than by teachers with a little me- 
chanical skill; that to a moderate extent they use books 
which are really germane to the work to be taught, but 
that their main instruments be machinery and tools; and 


CARLOS B. ELLIS, 
Springfield, Mass., 
President Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 


that they be much more shoppish than bookish. We pro- 
pose that these schools be of two general classes, namely, 
general industrial schools, training in general mechanics 
for those who will work in factories with’ machinery 
and many other workmen, and trades schools, for those 
who will own their own tools and work essentially by 
themselves. It is proposed that these schools be of a 
character which will be adaptable to almost any indus- 
trial conditions, and that wherever there are twenty or 
twenty-five boys or girls who want instruction in any 
vocation, they shall have it; that these schools shall be 
open day and evening to accommodate the circumstances 
of as many as may be; that the school attendance and 
child labor laws shall always be consistent, and that the 
time of school attendance shall be extended until it may 
be believed that the great body of the children of the 
country will be prepared for some useful vocation, or at 
least until every child shall have had his fair chance 
with every other child to enter upon a career with real 
promise in it. 

We are not going to assume that the training of our 
industrial schools will make finished workmen any more 
than the training of our law schools makes finished law- 
yers. We are ainiing at a surer fundamental English 
education for workmen and a mechanical training which 
will shorten the time required to make a good journey- 
man, and which in time will make a more intelligent and 
skilful mechanic than is promised in any other way. 

In discussion Frederick P. Fish, chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts board of education, said in part:— 

The fundamental duty of all persons interested in edu- 
cation is to get the facts before the community that 
teachers are not responsible for unsatisfactory condi- 
tions; salaries are too low; facilities are not suffi- 
cient; more money is needed. 

Industrial education is no revolution. Systematic edu- 
cation is intended to fit pupils for the activities of life. 
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Education comes from life rather than from school. 
Education is as broad as life. Books, newspape.s, every 
relation of life, is educative. The function of the school 
is to come in when the child is impressional aud supple- 
went the training of life. For what life are children to 
be fitted? For every art and craft of life as well as for 
professions. In the old days a great variety of occupa- 
tions was open to all. There has never been a retro- 
grade step in the schools of Massachusetts. We must 
now nieet new conditions. The vocational idea doés not. 
apply merely to the dollar. It is not a question purely 
of gain. What are the prime interests of business men? 
Good government, intelligence, good citizenship, general 
culture. All the poweys of the human soul must be de- 
veloped. Never forget that the getting of a living is 
fundamental, but general culture must never be over- 
looked. At the present it is necessary that we meet the 
needs of the times. It is now impossible to get the old- 
fashioned training of the farm and shop. The schools 
must furnish the general principles of the work which 
the pupil is todo. There must be a foundation on which 
to build. A very large number of persons in the school 
Individual 
training is needed. -Many of these dissatisfied pupils 
wake up under favorable conditions, that is, when the 
vocational idea is applied. Such pupi's will get more 
and more out of their books in consequence of the'r vo~ 
cational training. They will see the bearing of their 
book studies. Powers of observation, of reasoning, and 
of moral force will be increased by vocational training. 
The school is taking the place of the home, and even of 
the church. No one yet knows how to introduce voca- 
tional training into our American schools. 
highly successful, but her methods cannot be slavishly 
copied here. The new education must not be conven- 
tional, but it must be adapted to every need of the pup/!. 
Vocational training does not militate against genera? 
culture. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


BY JAMES G. CANNON, 
Vice-President Fourth National Bank, New York City. 


(Mr. Cannon first showed the tendency in this country 


toward commercialism. ] 


Ia wy life 1 have met many hundred college graduates™ 


who were seeking for a chance to do something in bu-i- 
ness. Some of them knew things that were not worth 
knowing, many of them were endowed with inherited 
pluck, will, and common sense, some of them were con- 
ceited, but none of them possessed what the books have 
taught me to believe is culture, and none could make 
himself useful in business either at keeping accounts or 
adding columns of figures. As a business man, there- 


fore, judging solely by the human documents I have ex- 


amined, I am foreed to conclude that the American col- 
lege does not fit present conditions. 

Apart from the fact that the college does not teach 
young men anything that will be useful to them in busi- 
ness, ny observation has made me suspect that it is de~ 
ficient in another important particular. 
ness man’s point of view, the qualities which a young 
man should have are these: Accuracy, punctuality, per- 
severance, and an insatiable appetite for hard work. 
There may be callings in which these qualities are not 
essential to suecess, but certainly a business man who 
has not zot them is doomed to small things if not to 
failure. What I have been able to learn about the life 
and atmosphere of the college campus has led me to fear 
that a youth is more likely to lose rather than to gain 
these qualities if he spends four years in su*h environ- 
ment. 


Germany is’ 


From the busi- 
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I may be wistaken, but my undersianding is that a 
young fellow can get through college even though he 
ioes only half the work he is told to do. Most college 
faculties, I am told, are satisfied if a student makes an 
average of sixty per cent. If he fails to make even that 
low mark, I understand he is given another chance and 
then again ancther and still another, so that a youth may 
Joaf and slight his work for months at a time and yet 
emerge at the end crowned with a degree of bachelor of 
arts. 

Such a _ policy, it seems to me, puts a premium on 
shiftlessness and inaccuracy, and justifies the complaint 
we often hear that our colleges, by continually raising 
entrance barriers, are seeking to thrust upon the sec- 
ondary schools work they themselves ought to do. 

With Dr. Eliot, I believe that the future progress of 
this country “depends on the large groups of higher 
trained men,” but I do not agree with him in limiting 
the higher trained men to “what are called the profes- 
‘sions,’ unless he is willing to concede that the direction 
of yast concerns of industry and commerce has become 
a profession. In all its aspects, business is becoming 
more and more a specialized profession, and our col- 
leges should so change their method of courses that, 
breaking away from the wornout traditions, they may 
fit the individual who seeks to be a power in the com- 
mercial world for its real problems. This does not call 
for any lowering of standards, but for such a change in 
methods as shall make education the effective - hand- 
amaiden of modern commerce. 


MATERIALISM AND EDUCATION. 


BY CURTIS GUILD, JR., 
Ex-Governor of Massachusetts. 


We quote universal education as our great safeguard 
against the destructive forces generated by universal 


-suffrage, but education is as useless as a mi.l pond with 


neither dam nor water-wheel if education is not used for 
the community. The mere possession of education by 
individual citizens is pot necessarily a general public 
advantage. 

The promoter of bogus enterprises is not an unedu- 
cated man, the corruptionist of city and state govern- 
aments is not an uneducated man, the compounder and 


‘vender of poisonous quack medicines and unclean foods 


4s not an uneducated man, the business man who forbids 
his employees to enlist in the militia is not an unedu- 
cated man, the shirker who perjures himself to escape 
giving the service he owes to the state in the jury-box is 
not an uneducated man, the college professor, the banker, 
the man of leisure who arrange their holiday trips in 
Burope or Mexico or the West Indies during November, 
the business man or the scholar who are too busy at the 
ticker or on the golf links or at the bridge table to do 
their duty on election day, are not uneducated men. 
The headlong rush for technical education, for the so- 
called practical education, may be carried to extremes. 
If it is well in war to encourage “thinking bayonets,’ to 
educate the private soldier to be something more than 
-€ mere cog in the military machine, it is well in time of 
,peace to educate the citizen of a republic to be something 
‘more that a mere cog in an industrial machine. A na- 
tion’s prosperity may depend on the possession of skilled 
artisans and specialists in the professions, but a na- 
‘tion’s very life depends on the possession of men who 
are good neighbors, good friends, good citizens. If we 


need the technical school to train leaders in industry, we 
need the college of the liberal arts to train leaders in citi- 
zenship. 

The tendency of modern education is to develop the 
material, to fit a man to perform some special 


task so 
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wonderfully well that the winning of a share of the 
world’s goods shall follow as a matter of course. The 
study of Aeschylus and of Milton, the reading of Von 
Ranke or of Bancroft, the consideration of Marcus 
Aurelius or of Locke, are finding less and less place in 
the high-pressure life of those whose mental energies 
are so desperately centred on producing the largest 
possible number in the shortest possible time; of the best 
possible storage batteries, or power looms, or steam 
shovels, that their jaded mental processes, in addition, 
are capable of assimilating little but highly seasoned 
sensations in the press or on the stage. 

The classical education was weak of course in that the 
graduate did not step at once from the training school 
to a remunerative profession, but unless patriotism is to 
make room for selfishness, unless civilization is to step 
aside for materialism, we shall think twice before we 
banish the old-fashioned curriculum altogether or dwarf 
it to the height of the grammar school. 

It is true that the modern education is more practical 
than the old. 

A perusal of the proceedings of the imperial diets un- 
der Maximilian is not necessary, of course, that the hand 
of a skilled surgeon may replace the hip-joint of a crip- 
pled child. Wireless telegraphy was not evolved from 
the study of Sophocles or Terence. Nor was the dis- 
covery of sound waves based upon a Buddha-like medi- 
tation over the “Panta rei ouden menei” of the Greek 
metaphysician. 

Modern and progressive education must be technical 
and scientific education, but in a republic where every 
man is bound to consider, if he is a good citizen, the 
public weal as well as private profit, education is posi- 
tively harmful that makes no place for philosophy, for 
literature or for history. 

We exult, and we have a right to exult, that boys from 
our technical training schools step immediately into re- 
munerative e1uployment. We are proud, and we havea 
right to be proud, that Massachusetts institutions turn 
out the best mill superintendents, the best mechanical 
engineers, the best electricians, the best naval architects 
in the world. 

Yet after all, what is life worth if the man who exer- 
cises these functions is in every other mental process a 
shriveled paralytic? ‘The garden ‘of man’s mind was 
not wholly intended for turnips and onions. There is a 
place for the hawthorn and the rose. It is well to know 
that no nation that tried to get along without religion 
has ever endured. It is well to picture Chaucer's 
scholar with no rich robe nor fiddlers at his meals, but 
with his book shelf at his bed’s head, and every noble 
mind that ever lived for a household friend a more use- 
ful man to his neighbors and a happier man to boot than 
the hypocrite in velvet who rode on the pilgrimage be- 
side him. It is well to remember that, though Francis 
of France, deprived of the object of his ambition, wailed 
that all was lost but honor, that same monarch’s subject, 
Bayard, dying defeated in the hands of his enemies, has 
lived on in deathless fame to prove that, though honor 
lost is loss of everything, honor alone if kept stainless is 
victory enough. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF ORGANIZED LABOR. 


BY JOHN GOLDEN, 
President United Texile Workers of America. 

The question of the best brand of industrial education 
naturally arises in view of the new conditions. The 
tremendous importance of industrial training to the 
workingmep cannot be overestimated. Industrial train- 
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ing belongs to the whole people, and must not be con- 
trolled by any one element. Organized labor has been 
grossly misrepresented in the matter of industrial train- 
ing. A resolution endorsing every form of vocational 
training that had no ulterior motive was introduced 
some years ago. Committees have been appointed by 
unions to investigate the entire question. Good progress 
is being made by these committees. The report made 
by Mr. Mitchell was unanimously approved. Labor is 
co-operating in every way to advance industrial educa- 
tion. It is the enemies of organized labor who are mis- 
representing the true position of the laboring men. As 
a matter of fact, labor desires to go hand in hand with 
every genuine attempt to give real industrial training. 
But the skilled wage-earner will carefully guard his own 
craft. He will not tolerate half-baked apologies for 
workmen, such as are produced by many so-called trade 
schools. 

Organized labor protests against the elimination of 
any subject from the public schools. Girls must be pre- 
pared for home life as well as for trades. 

Workingmen at one time looked with suspicion on 
movements towards vocational training. Especially are 
schools for the production of strike-breikers viewed 
with a natural suspicion. The Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Training has the confidence of organ- 
ized labor. 

In Fall River the first textile school was started by 
organized labor, and was only given up when the new 
textile school was founded. Org». nized labor appeals to 
educators for a square deal. All classes must unite to 
maintain the position of the United States as one of the 
leaders among the industrial nations of the earth. 

Speaking on behalf of organized labor,—we emphati- 
cally protest against the elimination of any line of learn- 
ing now taught by our public school system. HEduca- 
tion, either industrially or technically, must be supple- 
mentary to and in connection with our modern public 
school system. In the education of our girls we must 
have a double aim; while teaching them the ways and 
means of being self-supporting, we must also prepare 
them for home life. These two aims must bs kept in 
proper balance. Any-system of industrial education for 
girls which does not provide for both these aims will, in 
my opinion, be inadequate. For our boys an opportu- 
nity to learn the higher technique of all branches of an 
industry; not to make them “specialists,” with only 
a knowledge of their own special line and not the slight- 
est knowledge of any other part. The specialist in {adustry 
is only valuable for his speed. The all-round workman 
is valuable to himself, his employer, and to the com- 
munity. Education along this line will make better 
workers among our future citizens, better citizens among 
our future workers. 


SHALL WE TEACH ECONOMICS IN OUR SCHOOLS ? 


BY EDWIN G. COOLEY. 


The conmercial and industrial phases of the history of 
the United States have never been adequately treated in 
our school histories. The struggle for religious liberty 
and personal rights has colored too largely the story of 
our development as a nation, 

From the close of the fourteenth century the mer- 
chants have been the ruling class. The explorers from 
Columbus down were interested in discovering new trade 
routes. The troubles with the mother country were a 
mixture of political, religious, and commercial motives. 
During the American Revolutionary period the Eng'ish 
laws endeavored by restrictions to make the colonists 
tributary to England, which begot smuggling and other 
illegal practice, 
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With the advent of the United States as a nation the 
commercial considerations were most active in deter- 
mining party alignments, leading to the Civil war, and 
still remaining unsettled. As Alexander Johnson says: 
“The great American republic seems to be entering upon 
an era in which it must meet and solve a new problem— 
the reconcilement of demecracy with the modern condl- 
tions of production.” 

These questions must be decided by the voters of the 
country, 2nd the voters of to-morrow are in the schools 
of to-day. The colleges and universities reach some, but 
by no means enough. It is the duty of the state to ex- 
tend this instruction to the utmost degree. I believe the 
time has come when we should attempt a careful teach- 
ing of civics and economics in our public schools. I be- 
lieve that the elements of the subjects of civics and eco- 
nomics can be taught in cur high schools; and their in- 
terest and present importance demand that they should 
be taught. The youth thinks in some manner about 
questions of the day, whether you teach them or not. 
This interest should he quickened and enlivened, and the 
habit of careful and disinterested examination of eco- 


nomic problems formed. 


Not only is the subject cf economics one that our citi- 
zens must master if they are to decide wisely questions 
of public policy, but the prosecution of the study forms a 
most excellent drill for the training of the mind and the 
development of judgment. One valuable feature of the 
study of economics lies in the hypothetical character of 
the science. Political economy deals with tendencies, 
with probabilities. It obliges the students to collect and 
classify data, to frame hypotheses that will interpret 
the facts so collected and classified. This framing of 
hypotheses nd applying them to concrete phenomena is 
admirably fitted to tram the student for practical life. 

In a test of high school pupils who were asked with- 
out warning what the study of economics had done for 
them, they responded with such answers as, “The study 
of political economy has helped me by making news- 
paper articles on the leading topics of the day easier to 
understand and by awakening in me more interest to 
read the papers.” Another said: “Political economy has 
been most helpful, making me more critical in reading, 
broadening my views, and making me more charitable 
in judging those that differ in opinion from me.” Still 
another: “It has made me more critical and more tol-r- 
ant of the opivions of cthers. It bas led me to put less 
faith in the infallibility of all time-honored dogmas.” 

These crude statements seem to corroborate the view 
I have stated of the effect of the study on the high 
school youth. It has interested them in the topics of the 
day, broadened their views of them, made them mere 
tolerant of differences of opinion, made them more self- 
reliant in their thinking, and strengthened their reason- 
ing powers. 


ANNUITY GUILD, 

Superintendent B. C. Gregory of Chelsea spoke in the 
interest of the Teachers’ Annuity Guild, and showed very 
clearly that it was not only doing an admirable work in 
its own field, but that it was doing pioneer work in 
reaching that great desideratum, adequate pensions 
throughout the state and the United States. A duty 
rests on every teacher io help the Annuity Guild. 
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THE ENGLISH FUTURE.—(II.) 


BY MARY HALL LFONAFED, 
Author of “ Grammar and Its Reas: ns.” 
THE PRIMARY RULE. 


The primary rule for the simple future tense of 
modern English assigns to the three persons the 
auxiliaries in the following order: I shall, you 
will, he will. 

The most common and serious mistake consists 
in the use of will in the first person when no voli- 
tion or purpose is intended. To induce right 
habits in this regard is one of the tasks of the ele- 
mentary school. In the words of Professor A. H. 
Tolman, “Learn to say J shall, I should, we shall, we 
should. This rule guards the switch where pupils 
most easily get off the track.” 

The other dangers in the use of shall and should, 
will and would may be mostly covered in one gen- 
eral caution :— 

Avoid the use of any one of these words when- 
ever it would suggest more of the original mean- 
ing than the speaker wishes to convey. 

Or, to state this in another form:— 

If shall and should suggest compulsion or Obliga- 
tion when it is not intended, or if will and would 
give the idea of more volition than the speaker in- 
tends, the alternative auxiliary should be used in- 
stead. 

VOLITION, OK COMPULSION AND OBLIGATION. 

If, however, volition is intended even in a slight 
degree, will or would is properly employed. This 
usually belongs to the first person, but by means 
of emphasis it can be extended to the other per- 
son also, as:— 

He will do it in spite of everything. 

I did not wish you to but you would. 

Shall in the second and third persons expresses 
usually the speaker’s determination with regard to 
another, in the form of a command, a threat, or a 
promise, as:— 

Thou shalt not steal. 

He shall suffer for this. 

You shall have a holiday to-morrow. 

SHALL AND WILL IN QUESTIONS. 

The question presents somewhat different con- 
ditions from those of the statement. “Shall I” 
may refer to the future simply or may ask for 
authority, as :— 

Shall I be invited to the party? 

Shall I harness the pony? 

Will is not used in the first person for questions. 

In the second person either will or shall may be 
used as a “mere future,” as:— 

If you eat this you will be ill, will you not? 

Shall you be invited? Ans.: Of course I shall. 

In the last instance the use of the first person 
in the expected answer seems to have determined 
the choice of the auxiliary. It is sometimes said 
that “shall you” belittles the person addressed, by 
suggesting that he has no volition in his own acts. 
On the other hand “will you” may seem to ask for 
a promise where this is not intended. But if any 
one finds it difficult to choose between “shall you” 
and “will you” he may fall back ona good idio- 
matic form that is more colorless than either. In- 
stead of “Shall you be at the meeting to-night?” 
or “Will you be at the meeting to-night?” he may 
say “Are you going to the meeting to-night?” 
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For questions in the third person will denotes 
mere futurity, shall asks for authority, as:— 

Will he arrive to-night? 

Shall he be asked to come? 

SHALL AND WILL IN INDIRECT SPEECH. 

In most cases when we express another per- 
son’s thought regarding mere futurity or volition 
or compulsion, we use the same auxiliary that he 
himself would use, as:— 

He fears that he shall be misunderstood. 

He promises that he will not go back. 

He means that I shall do it. 

He hopes that you will do it. 

You hope that I will succeed. 

You fear that you shall be late or the train. 

You intend that it shall be done. 

‘Yet in some instances the usual order of future 
forms for the three persons is unconsciously fol- 
lowed and seems to be unobjectionable or even 
preferable. There is no absolute rule that can 
apply to all cases of indirect speech. The speak- 
er’s sense of appropriateness is the only arbiter in 


many cases. 
SHOULD AND WOULD. 


Should and would are primarily the past tenses 
of shall and will, and as such are subject to the 
same laws of usage, as:— 

I think I shall. 

I thought I should. 

He says he will. 

He said he would. 

Should and would have both acquired certain 
subjunttive uses, however, which tend to break 
down in a measure the distinctions shown in the 
indicative mood. Should is now the most com- 
mon auxiliary in subjunctive ‘clauses. 

In the sentences :— 

If I should do this, I should regret it, 

If you should do this, you would regret it, 

If he should do this, he would regret it, 
we see that the principal clause follows the usual 
order for the three persons, but the subjunctive 
clause uses should for all three persons. 

Certain special idiomatic uses of would may be il- 
lustrated as follows :— 

Would that I had died. 

He would often go to the river at sunset. 

It would seem to be true. 

Although careful writers and speakers generally 
apply to should and would the same principles that 
govern shall and will, mistakes in should and would 
seem sometimes less flagrant and objectionable 
than is the case with the primary words. In 
should and would the original meanings are some- 
what obscured or softened. Should seldom gives 
the compulsive idea that may be conveyed by 
shall; and would.seldom shows the speaker's voli- 
tion so emphatically as is done by the phrase, “I 
will.” 

It is, therefore, harder to maintain a clear dis- 
tinction between should and would than between 
shall and will; and to many persons it is a matter 


-of indifference which word is used in questions 


and answers like the following :— 
Should you like to go? 
Would you like to go? 
! would prefer not to. 


1 should prefer not to. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


SHORTER POEMS OF BROWNING.—{IV.) 


“HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM 
GHENT TO AIX.” 


The spirit of this third patriot poem is quite the 
reverse of “The Lost Leader” and “The Patriot.” 
It is the spirit of exultant, triumphant joy, set not 
to music, but to the rhythmic beat of the flying 
gallop of a horse. Next to dancing, there is, per- 
haps, no more perfect physical expression of 
rhythm than a long, easy, flexible gallop. The mus- 
cles of the horse yield and respond, the hoofs beat 
off the time; the motion is even, regular, con- 
trolled by a sense of sympathy between the mind 


of the rider and the intelligence of the horse, both _ 


of whom love the wide arc that the gallop gives of 
that law which we hear in the sea and in music, 
and feel in our own pulse. : 
Browning has given us not so much onomato- 
poeia as sensation. He tells us he was thinking 
of his own horse and the pleasure of a ride when 
he wrote the poem, and he has written not from 
memory, but from anticipation, which heightens 
the expression. Under the swinging lines of the 
ride we are made to feel the importance of it. 
Yet it is some time before we come to a statement 
of it—“The news that alone could save Aix.” 
But for all its importance there is no straining 
forward to the end in the long, unbroken, even 
gallop; we feel its steadiness in the hours num- 
bered from midnight to sunrise, and through the 
hot morning; and the miles uncounted as towns 
are left behind. Also there is no pressing forward 
of the imagination,--the withholding of the message 
until the moment of its delivery saves that,—but 
rather we keep pace on the long ride with the 
riders. Browning makes us feel that it is an un- 
hurried ride; the master does not press his beast 
until the end, but the horse of his own will puts 
forth and sustains the utmost of his power. He 
seems to know his master’s will, and yet to wait 
upon it ; the one ear bent back if his master should 
speak, the other bent forward to foregather any 
interference in the way; the one eye, equally in- 
tent ; the one spirit to obey and carry out his mas- 
ter’s will. The only break in the perfect rhythm is 
the impatient tossing off of the spume for freer 
breathing. Two horses, indeed, spend their last 
breath, and fall. One only sustains the journey to 
the end. It could be no longer, but it needs be no 
longer ; the good news is carried, and Aix is saved. 
From beginning to end we feel the perfect sympa- 
thy between the horse and his master, as well as 
the perfect training of the horse. But although the 
ride is unhurried, that is, not pressed or urged for- 
ward, yet we feel the intentness of it in the com- 


plete silence; only three times is that silence. 


broken by a word, every time by Joris, who seems 
to be the most impetuous of the three riders; the 
opening of the landscape in such silence intensi- 
fies the picturesque effect, especially where the sun 


comes up and the cattle are black through the 
mist. We are familiar enough with nature made 
sympathetic in poetry with the words of man; but 
in this poem Browning gives us the strictly im- 
personal sense of nature that accompanies mo- 
mentous occasions. The coming of dawn, as 
Browning describes it, is a regular daily and 
natural occurrence; a mere fact to the absorbed 
riders, of which they take no nulwe except to 
count how the time wanes as the distance to be 
covered lessens. Against the bright heat of the 
sun there is a little resentment, as if nature might 
understand and not make it any harder than 
necessary for them. 

So until the last stretch, when one rider rides 
alone, when all pressure possible is put on, and 
the horse urged to his limit, lest he should break 
before the last mile, until, at last, sustained by his 
master’s voice, he makes the journey’s end, and 
saves the day. 

The study of silence and motion together is un- 
usual, but the reason for it is in the weight of the 
importance of the message carried; it rests upon 
the hearts of the riders too heavily for comment 
and discussion. At the end, it is not the man, but 
the horse, who has won the honor. It is the con- 
clusion of what Browning has been describing all 
through—the love of a horse. 


“INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP.” 

In contrast to the long expectation of “The Last 
Ride,” is the “Incident of the French Camp,” in 
which Browning gathers all his description into 
the one moment the message is received. The 
messenger in this poem brings good news, Ratis- 
bon is taken, the emperor’s power is sustained; 
his ambition gratified; he has not failed; in a few 
vivid lines we have the portrait of the emperor 
in two or three characteristic touches that give us 
Napoleon indeed. The poise, earnestness, and 
dignity of that figure on the mound are contrasted 
with the activity of the message-bearer; the one 
is all stillness, waiting, expectancy; the other is all 
excitement, action, exultation; every moment, 
every breath counts; the emperor. is the man all 
for himself; the rider is the man all for another, 
for his emperor, for his message; his words are as 
eager as his actions. 

Beautiful is the touch of human expression that 
passes over the face of Napoleon, filming the flash 
of pride at the boy’s first words. We are very 
glad that his reply is one of perception of the price 
paid by the messenger and of compassion for the 
wounded soldier. The pride of the soldier is an- 
other pride than Napoleon’s, and it is well that 
Napoleon’s is veiled before this climax. In the 
last verse the pity of the great man and the pride 
of the soldier bring them together in a very close, 
human way; at the moment the soldier falls there 
is no distance between him and his emperor ; it is 
a great moment for them both, and they share it 
equally. 
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Perspective is a word which carries ideas of un- 
pleasantness to many youthful minds. The prac- 
tice of reducing every object to perspective princi- 
ples, and drawing lines to show where the vanish- 
ing point would be, seems to rob the children’s ef- 
forts of their last spark of vitality. 

The value of object drawing is to enable the pu- 
-pils to represent what they see and not merely to 
explain scientific principles they are too young to 
grasp by either words or diagrams. 

The whole subject becomes a problem in care- 

ful observation. The pupils must be shown what 
to look for and how to. represent what they see. 
The first form of perspective which we encounter 
in public school work is the appearance of several 
objects grouped together. There is just one 
point in each group which must be shown and 
demonstrated clearly in order to get good results. 
The object nearest to the spectator must be the 
lowest down upon the paper if the group is placed 
below the level of the eyes. Each succeeding ob- 
ject which is farther away becomes higher up in 
the drawing, and the table line showing the 
farthest edge of the table upon which the objects 
rest must be higher than the lowest edge of any 
of the objects, or they will apear to be suspended 
in the air. After several groups have been 
drawn from the objects placed in various posi- 
tions, an excellent exercise is to place several ob- 
jects before the class in a straight row and have 
the pupils arrange them in their drawings to show 
that one thing-is nearer than another. 

The principle of balance within a space should 
also be demonstrated, that the largest mass must 
be nearest the centre of the composition, and the 
smaller object farther away. 

After a few drawings have been made in this 
way the perspective of one object in front of an- 
other will not again give the pupils trouble. 

The next perspective point in object drawing to 
be considered is the appearance of the top of a 
circular object above, level, and below the eyes. A 
napkin ring or a piece of a mailing tube about one 
inch wide is an excellent subject with which 
demonstrate this fact. Let each child have an ob- 
ject which they can hold in their own hands. 
They can see it is a circle when they look through 
it; then hold it so that the upper edge is level with 
the eyes, and it will be found to be a straight line; 
if held below the eyes an ellipse appears, and 
above the eyes the ellipse is found at the bottom 
of the object, and the upper line appears to curve 
upward. 

When this principle is clearly understood have a 
flower pot or bowl which has been previously 


DRAWING 


PERSPECTIVE 
N-M. PAIRPOINT. 


used, so that the form is known, drawn from 
memory in various positions, upper edge level 
with the eyes, upper edge below the eyes, lower 


edge above the eyes. In this way the facts will be- 
come memorized, and can be applied to any 
future drawings. 

The next step to consider in object drawing is 
the representation of handles and spouts. No 
better object can be found to teach this from than 
a watering can. A side view shows the true 
shape and proportion of both the handle and the 
spout. Notice particularly at what points they join 
the body of the object, then turn the can so that 
the handle comes straight toward the pupil. Find 
the place where the handle joins the can, which 
will be in the centre, and draw the handle over 
that line. The third typical position in which 
handles are placed is a three-quarter view turned 
half way between the front and side views. Again 
observe the place where the handle joins the body 
of the can, and draw a straight line down the can, 
and have both ends of the handle join on that line. 
In this view the thickness will be shown, and the 
way in which the edges cross each other needs 
special atention. 

Spouts should be drawn in the same way, de- 
ciding first where they join the body of the object, 
and then at what angle they stand, and lastly the 
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form. The perspective of straight-lined objects is 
essentially a grammar school subject. We all 
know and can very easily observe that if two ob- 
jects of the same size are placed at different dis- 
tances from us the nearest will appear larger than 
the other. This fact covers all straight-line per- 
spective. The vertical lines do not vary; they are 


always vertical. The oblique lines appear to run 
toward each other as they recede from us. 

A great deal of practice in this form of perspec- 
tive can be obtained from books. The first can be 
obtained from a book held in the pupil’s hand level 
with the eyes, long edge nearest; then turned so 
that one corner is nearest and the top still level 
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with the eyes. Then repeat in similar positions, 
but below the eye. level... Then, have the book 
standing on the desk at various angles. When 
the length or thickness of one edge is determined, 
decide what the proportion of all the other lines 
will be to that one. The accuracy of the drawing 
is tested by the proportion of all the parts to each 
other. The methods and the facts looked for in 
books apply to all other subjects made up of 
straight lines. These principles should be ex- 
plained so clearly and the necessary amount of 
practice given that the objects can be drawn from 
memory in any position called for. 

The reason for drawing, as the reason for any 
other language, is to express thoughts, and when a 
group is to be arranged it is well to have some 
central thought in mind. For December we shall 
probably think of Christmas presents or the spe- 
cial dinner for that day. The latter could be 
represented by the cooking utensils used and the 
fruits, vegetables, and other good things to eat, 


' from which several good groups could be ar- 


ranged. 

For the Christmas present idea toys could be 
prominent, and the pupils are usually quite willing 
to lend their belongings to be used as models. 
Many presents come in boxes and parcels, and 
these will again make suggestive groups, and 
every group with a suggestive thought has a rea- 
son for existence which is more pronounced than 
an object of beauty alone. 

If a thought is expressed by beautiful objects, 
so much the better, but much of our every-day 
experience is based primarily upon utility. 


Truth is the beginning of every good thing, both in heaven 
and on earth; and he who would be blessed and happy should 
be from the first a partaker of truth, that he may live a true man 
as long as possible, for then he can be trusted; but he is not to 
be trusted who loves voluntary falsehood, and he who loves in- 
voluntary falsehood is_a fool.—Plato, 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE MAGAZINES? 
Far be it from our purpose to file charges 


against the magazines in their own field, which 


they occupy so brilliantly. It is undoubtedly true 
that to-day no other phase of semi-public service 
is so well rendered as that which is represented by 
the twenty best magazines. 

But — in the midst of their notable and noble 
service to the people along many important lines 
they have failed ingloriously in one department. 

Why is it that scarcely one magazine has had an 
article on the public schools that is enlightening, 
ennobling, or inspiring? Hardly one creditable 
article has appeared in any magazine upon this 
subject. 

The magazines have been the great leaders of 
public thought and action for the past fifteen 
years. Why should they fail when it comes to 
the treatment of the public schools, the greatest 
of all American interests? The reason is not far 
to seek. 

Why did they suddenly become the leaders? 


; Why did they take the place of the pulpit with mil- 


lions of the most thoughtful people? Why did 
they throw the political leaders in the shade so 
unexpectedly? 

All this was due to their discerning that fact 
and not opinion, truth and not sentimentality, the 
laboratory method and not authoritative procla- 
mation, are the need and demand of the law. 

Just so far as they have secured reliable informa- 
tion regarding business practices, _ political 
methods, health conditions, and other public inter- 
ests they have held the centre of the stage. 

Pulpit style of dealing with opinions and issuing 
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authoritative statements as to human conduct and 
its consequences was unattractive when placed be- 
side some of the revelations of Steffens, Baker, 
and their associate searchers after truth. 

After a time, when there seemed to be lacking 
material for exploitation in all the magazines every 
month in the year for so many years, it looks as 
though some of them thought that their readers 
wanted sensation, when that was precisely what 
they did not want. For the first time in these 
later days the people believe the “truth” will make 
them free. The truth, the final fact beneath the 
truth, is what the people crave. 

Truth and not literary style, truth and not the 
dangling of words, is the demand of the hour. 
This was well exemplified in the Lawson articles. 
When his articles began to appear, and appeared 
to be a revelation of truth, six hundred thousand 
people began to buy the magazine, but by the time 
the articles were in book form there was not the 
slightest desire for it. The glittering style did its 
work. 

In this new emergency several attempts have 
been made to stimulate public interest through 
articles on the schools, but not a writer has had 
any facts to present. The writers have tried to 
issue statements with the appearance of fact, and 
have drawn deductions without a suspicion of 
truth, giving the impression of justification by con- 
juring with figures as meaningless of themselves 
as the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope and as 
dazzling under their literary touch as are the bril- 
liant figures in a kaleidoscope. 

Either the magazines must have some truth to 
state and facts to give or they must retire from 
this field of endeavor. They can ill afford to con- 
tinue to do ignoble work in this line when they 
have glorious achievements in other directions. 


KEEP YOUR PRINCIPAL. 


I call attention to the following letter :— 

. , Ky., November 15, 1909. 

“Dear Dr, Winship: I wish to ask you about the 
condition of affairs in a certain company in Bos- 
ton. 

“In April, 1907, I invested a little money ($200) 
in ten (10) shares of stock in the Company, 
Boston. Since then the company has paid divi- 
dends two or three times. I wrote to Professor 
of Boston, and found that he and a number 
of other Boston and New England schoolmasters 
had taken stock in the concern. 

“Now I received notice that the company had 
made an assignment. 

“Do you know anything about the condition of 
the said company, or of the proposed ‘plan’ to re- 
organize the company? 

“If you can give me an idea of the status of mat- 
ters, I shall be much obliged to you. 

“Of course $200 is not much to a man who has 
plenty, but we teachers do not have money to 
‘throw at the birds.’ 

“Thanking you for your courtesy, I am 

“Very truly, 


” 


Now, I do not know anything of this company 
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or of its plan of reorganization, but this is the 
third affair of a similar kind in which teachers 
have appealed to me “afterwards.” Several such 
ventures have made us tempting offers to help get 
teachers to invest their slight savings. 

Of course there is nothing to be done when the 
money is gone, but when teachers come to us in 
advance we always say the same things. 

Moneyed men and women only should float any 
enterprise, new or old. 

No one should invest a dollar in floating any en- 
terprise unless he has that dollar to lose if the en- 
terprise does not float. 

This seems so sensible that it does seem as 
though everybody ought to know it, and sympathy 
is not easily available for any one who joins in 
floating a business enterprise with money that he 
cannot afford to “throw to the birds.” 


> 


PITTSBURG’S GREAT POSSIBILITIES. 

The following letter is self-explanatory :— 

“Allegheny, Pa., October 13, 1909. 
“Dr. A. E. Winship:— 

“Dear sir: A friend of the public schools has 
placed in the hands of Dr. John A. Brashear of 
Pittsburg a fund of $250,000, the income from 
which, amounting to $12,000 per annum, is to be 
used in a series of awards to the teachers of the 
common schools of Greater Pittsburg, with the 
final object of securing the greatest possible im- 
provement in the schools. 

“Will you be good enough to send me, at your 
earliest convenience, any suggestions you may 
have regarding a plan of distribution by which this 
fund may bring to the schools the largest lasting 
benefit? There are no stipulations imposed ex- 
cept that the income, which continues in per- 
petuity, shall be awarded to teachers so as to in- 
sure the most good tothe schools. Ifa satisfac- 
tory and practical plan can be evolved the donor 
will increase the gift. 

“The gentlemen who have been asked by Dr. 
Brashear to aid him in administering the fund are 
anxious to evolve a plan which will help bring the 
public school to that ideal of efficient service 
which is in the hearts of good Americans every- 
where, and will greatly appreciate your co-opera- 
tion. We believe that a proper plan, by which 
men of wealth may supplement the work of the 
taxpayer in evolving an ideal school system, will 
be copied in many places. 

“Very truly, 


“G. W. G,” 
What possibilities this suggests! The Journal 
of Education would like suggestions along this 
line of professional improvement. Send your sug- 
gestion promptly. 


COURSE IN MATRIMONY. 


“The time is coming when a course preparatory 
to matrimony will be offered in our public schools, 
in which young men and women will be taught 
some important matters relative to marriage.” 
Professor F. H. Blackmar, head of the department 
of sociology at the University of Kansas, made 
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this statement in an address before the superin- 
tendents of Kansas charitable institutions. Pro- 
fessor Blackmar believes such a course would go 
far toward improving Americans as a nation, and 
he believes it the most expedient remedy for un- 
happy marriages. Professor Blackmar advocated 
a strict physical and mental examination of all ap- 
plicants for marriage licenses. Persons afflicted 
with pulmonary or mental diseases should not be 
allowed to marry, he said. Careful selection is be- 
lieved by the superintendents of the hospital for 
insane and penal institutions and by Professor 
Blackmar to be necessary to prevent an increase 
in insanity, epilepsy, and crime. Tt must be re- 
membered that Professor Blackmar is the farthest 
removed from being a near crank. He is a sci- 


entist, sane and careful, but courageous. 


WHY MASSACHUSETTS LEADS. 


The Chattanooga News has this to say in a 
vigorous editorial:— 

“Massachusetts has the best labor legislation in 
the United States. It has the most efficient pub- 
lic service commission in full and undisputed con- 
trol of railway rates. It has introduced an old- 
age pension system to work through the agency 


of its splendid system of savings banks. Its bank-’ 


ing and insurance laws have set models for the 
other states. It has the most rigorous ballot law 
of the country. Indeed, Massachusetts has done 
so many things that are ordinarily denounced as 
socialistic that one wonders why the courts, espe- 
cially the federal courts, have not blocked its 
way. Other states find themselves stopped at 
every turn. Massachusetts has seen few appeals 
to the federal judiciary and no effective bars to its 
progress from such appeals. Why is this? 

“Massachusetts is the most progressive state of 
the Union because it is the best educated. Its 
laws are not attacked because they are drafted 
skilfully and lawyers know they cannot be upset, 
The good government and progress of Massachu- 
setts are due above all to the attention given edu- 
cation, and because the school attendance is the 
highest in the United States.” 


OHIO TEACHERS IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


The Ohio schoolmaster is more active in public 
affairs than is the schoolmaster in any other 


state. There are many postmasters in cities and 


towns that are worth while who were appointed 
while they were teaching school. Two public 
school men have within four years been elected 
to Congress while teaching or superintending 
schools. This year a teacher is to be run for 
Congress by the Republicans for the sake of re- 
deeming the Sixth District, that has been lost to 
them for two terms. Their only chance to win is 
by his nomination. The speaker of the House of 
Representatives is Granville W. Mooney, a school 
principal, who has run his school for six years 
while a member of the legislature, putting in a 
substitute during the time he is in Columbus. T. 
J. Williams of Wood county and Mr. Porter. 
of Fairfield county, S. D. Shankland of Wil- 
loughby and W. A. Tedrich of Carroll comnty 
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have been active members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the past session, and in the Senate Mr. 
Mack of the high school of Dayton was in ser- 
vice. This masses six men in active school work 
serving in the state legislature at one time. Has 
any other state an equal record? 
NOTABLY TRUE. 


Editor John MacDonald of the Western School 
Journal is always saying things wise and witty, 
but he never said anything more important than 
in the following paragraph :— 

“In the discussion of the text-book question, 
the whole stress seems to be laid on cost. -This 
should be the last thing to be considered. The 
book out of which children are to be taught 
should be clearly printed on good paper. The il- 
lustrations, when needed, should be artistic in de- 
sign and execution, and the binding of the book 
should be neat and strong. But of far more im- 
portance than these mechanical and exterior fea- 
tures are the conter.ts, as to character and logical 
arrangement. The supposition is much too com- 
mon that anybody can throw together promiscu- 
ously, without order or comeliness, a lot of mate- 
rials, and call the chaotic mass a text-book. Les- 
sons for children and youth should be made by ex- 
perts of the highest order, and amateur work 
should be rigorously suppressed.” 


WHAT OF THE “AMERICAN BOY”? 


Do you recall that campaign for a battleship, 
the American Boy, to replace the Maine? Do 
you recall that money therefor was _ raised 
through the schools? Do you recall that the 
Journal of Education and its editor were severely 
trounced for vigorously objecting to such use of 
the schools? Do you know that there is no 
American Boy, that no such battleship is to be 
built, that that ‘school-raised money is not to be 
put to any such use? Can you find out what ever 
became of that money? Will you hereafter re- 
member the Maine and the American Boy every 
time there is such a scheme to exploit the schools? 

STARTLING FACTS. 


The Saturday Evening Post recently said this 
editorially :— 

“In five years New York city has spent some 
six hundred and fifty millions of her citizens’ 
money, the annual expenditure having increased 
about 50 per cent. in that time. One year, in the 
city hall, an average employee cleaned a room 
and a half a day; and in a nearby private building 
one employee cleaned seventeen rooms a day. 
Cleaning cost in the municipal structure was 
three hundred and seventy dollars a room; in the 
private structure it was twenty-four dollars. For 
a great many articles the city paid two or three 
times as much as did a private purchaser. To run 
the city costs nearly as much as to run all the 
states in the Union. Whether the waste is 40 per 
cent. or only 25, it still amounts to a very large 
item.” 
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SCHOOL DIRECTOR SENATOR. 

Hon. Fountain L. Thompson, the new United 
States Senator from North Dakota, in furnishing 
the press the account of the important events in 
his life, of which there were many, gave as one 
feature the fact that he was for six years a school 
director. This may seem to many a trifling inci- 
dent, but it is significant of the changing attitude 
of the public toward this office. To have been a 
good school director for six years means some- 
thing, and when a United States Senator regards 
it as an asset it is certainly significant. 


sa. 
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SCHOOL TO SUPPLANT THE REFORMATORY. 

Superintendent Gibson of the Columbus (Ga.) 
schools, in his annual report, proposes a special 
school for youthful offenders to take the place of 
the reformatory. _ He would have the school 
under the control of the board of education as 
part of the school system. There is more wisdom 
in this suggestion than appears upon the surface. 
It is wisdom that should be put in practice. It 
requires no demonstration. 


TRADE SCHOOL RULING. 


The law department of Milwaukee holds that 
the board of education cannot sell the products of 
the trade school and divide the receipts among 
the pupils. The receipts must go to the school 
fund. The board had planned to sell the products 
of the school and give $100 to pupils marked ex- 
cellent, $75 for good, and $50 for fair. It is also 
ruled that legally the pupils must pay for the 
material they use, but they must have it at cost. 


Bird S. Coler, borough president in New York, 
who has been one of the funniest senseless critics 
of the school administration, is now facing real 
criticism in the form of drastic charges of incom- 
petency from the commissioners themselves. 


Boston has decreed that hereafter every new 
school building shall have one genuinely open-air 
room. Let all cities follow this example. 


There is no occasion for a child to be ignorant of 
the best in many books in order to bea skilled 
mechanic. 


The recording angel does not waste time on 
what you intend to do. He waits till it’s done. 


It is a joy to be in and about Chicago, and see 
how education moves in these days. 


The only way to avoid a shadow is to be di- 
rectly under the light. 


Patience covers a multitude of sins; petulance 
creates a multitude. 


Education is more than knowing, and training 
more than doing. 


The greatest present demand upon the schools 
is for efficiency. 


A man is a thief who robs another of credit that 
belongs to him. 


Every kind of cleanness is a good habit. 
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SPIRIT AND AIMS IN THE CONDUCT OF 
PLAY.—(V.) 
BY CLARK W. HETHERINGTON, 
American Playground Association. 
ORGANIZATION OF TEAM GAMES. 
Aims in Organizing Teams.—Work for the 
team spirit. Every child on the playground 


should be organized into as many different teams 


as possible. If the same children are on several 
different teams together, as baseball and basket 
ball, it increases loyalty. The ground will reach 
its maximum of efficiency when all team space is 
occupied all the time by regular teams, and the 
free space by others playing other games. It is 
well to make the members of the first teams 
coaches ‘and umpires for new teams. 

Advantages of Regular Teams.—They become 
responsible for property, etc. They are usable 
units for playground needs. Loyalties are 
formed. They master the games and the best 


boys coach the poorer ones. They practice regu- - 


larly. 

Aids in Organizing Permanent Teams.—A 
team should have a name, and develop pride in its 
appearance, conduct, and record. It is well to 
pick out a leader and get him to organize his 
friends, his block, his school, his club, or anything 
he is connected with. 

Get them to practice at some regular time, and, 
if possible, start a tournament on the ground. 

A uniform, a yell, a pin, or a badge will help. 

Regular teams should be given certain privi- 
leges. 

An advisory council of captains is an advantage. 

The captains should be encouraged to master 
the rules. 

The captains should be made respogsible for 
the eligibility of their teams. 

It will be a help if you will furnish the members 
of regular teams with a button with the name of 
the club on it. It is still better to have the club 
do it. These will cost four or five cents apiece. 

RECORD OF AN EXPERIMENT. 


The following is a record of an experiment that 
brought results which flashed an inspiration to me. 
They have, too, a tinge of reproach in them. 

This data came in an outburst of confidence of 
a group of children quite below the normal in in- 
tellect. They were a class of left-overs and other- 
wise unfortunate; nondescript types, dull and un- 
inspired. No hint as to what was wanted pre- 
ceded the lessons, so the responses were spon- 
taneous and genuine. 

The lesson was introduced in this simple way: 
“Tf you had a fairy godmother, and she had the 
power to grant you three wishes, tell me what the 
wishes would be.” 

Following are the results:— 


To be | Not to 


Happi- 


| 
Luck] grown Travel| Money Health | Misc. 


Let me give a few just as they were written:— 
“My third wish is that I could live a hundred 
years.” 
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‘My third wish is that I may never drink liquor.” 

“Three wishes are as good as a million dollars.” 

“If I had three wishes, I would wish, first, for 
health; second, for a magic purse; and last I wish 
I could always be happy and kind to every one.” 

“T wish first that I die happy.” 

“T wish to be rich, for I am tired of being poor.” 

“My second wish is that I may never lose any- 
thing.” 

“T wish for happiness, for I do not want to be 
troubled.” 

“T wish for a few hours of happiness.” 

“T wish I had a robin.” 
_ “Tf I had three wishes, I would wish my mother 
was living, and that I had happiness forever.” 

“T wish that I could travel around the world in 


twenty-four hours, because I like to travel and ~ 


find out things, and I do not like to be away from 
home long.” 

“Last, I wish that I could live until next to the 
last day in the world, for I do not want to be 
burned.” 

“Third, I would wish to be wise, so I could keep 
clean of sickness and trouble, learn some good 
trade, and be able to earn my food decently.” 

“My third wish is to be President of the United 
States, and have Roosevelt back in his old position 
as Vice-President.” 

Don’t we judge children too lightly and too 
superciliously? Cannot we afford to descend from 
our heights and dwell with them in their realm of 
penetrating realism? L. 

A DIALOGUE OF TOOLS. 
BY ELIZABETH CONVERSE. 
WHICH? 


[A dialogue of the tools in a carpenter’s.shop after the 
day’s work is over.] 


CHARACTERS, 
1. Father Carpenter. 7. Auger. 
2.. Try Square. 8. Cross-Cut Saw. 
3. Hammer. 9. Ruler. 
4. Mallet. 10. Scratch Awl. 
5. Chisel. 11. Nails. 
6. Knife. 12. Screws. 


(All the tools represented as walking about.) 

Try Square—It’s not fair for that man to put me in 
the lowest place. I belong at the head. You know I'm 
the most necessary tool Father Carpenter uses. Not a 
corner would be true without me. He sometimes says, 
as he takes me, “Come, Try Square, prove me this line,” 
and then I put him the most beautiful right angle! Just 
ninety degrees! (Makes a right angle by bending his 
body forward, keeping his arms folded, and side to the 
audience, He then walks to the left side of the platform 
with a satisfied expression, and holds up a try square.) 

Hammer (comes forward from a group of tools, who 
seem amused at Try Square).—Well, Try Square, that’s 
pounding it strong. I’m the most important tool in the 
whole world. I’ve existed almost as long as man has. 
When he didn’t make a steel hammer—because he did 
not know what steel was—he made one of stone. Even 
before that he hammered with a stone. I may say that 
my brothers or ancestors have built railroads, bridges, 
ships, and houses. I hammered in the nails that keep 
this house together. And if I don’t actually make every- 
thing useful, I help make the machines that do make 
the things. 
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Tools—-So do we! 
place.) 

Hammer—Hurrah for me! (Holds hammer in right 
‘hand; makes motion of pounding, stamping in time 
with his right foot.) 

Knife—Speaking of age reminds me that I come of an 
ancient family, although for myself I am as keen and 
limber as if I were just made. My ancestors, young 
Hammer, were made before yours. If you wish to see 
how important our family is, just go into a museum. 
There you will see the thin flakes of hard stone called 
flint, which served as knives for primitive man, and the 
queer wooden blade from Fiji with which the cannibal 
cut off his victim's head. True, he slung it, but it was 
just the shape of our present butcher’s knife. Oh, you 
will see many queer knives there. Father Carpenter 
can’t possibly get along without me. (Walks quickly 
over to Hammer; stands by him with head erect.) 

Some of the 'lools—Good for you, Knife! 

Mallet—Bah! Cousin Hammer, you make considerable 
noise in the world, but I do about as much work, and 
without marring things as you are apt to do. Look at 
Chisel’s handle when you get through pounding! Where 
you go, I go; so please move along. Think well of your- 
self, Isay. (Chisel steps out from group of tools when 
he hears his name called, and puts his hand on Mallet’s 
shoulder as the latter gets through speaking.) 

Chisel—That’s so, Mallet. Hammer is a boisterous 
fellow,-and I would rather work with you. But I can 
have head place if I want it. I’m very necessary. I’m 
sharp, I am. I cut off the wood down to the line that 
Ruler lays and Scratch Awl marks. 

Tools—That’s so, Chisel! You're a bright one! 

Chisel—After I’ve got through with my part, then, 
Hammer, you can drive your nails; not before. (He 
~ walks slowly about, imitating cutting motion of chisel, 
then takes his place in the line of tools with thumbs in 
his vest armholes.) 


So do we! (Hammer walks to head 


Jack Plane (comes slowly forward, picking shavings 

: from his jacket and pockets. Slaps his clothes)—Not so 

fast, friends. I claim an important part. 1 can preach 
a sermon on what I do. 

Tools—Wait till Sunday! 

Jack Plane—I make all the rough p!aces smooth. A 
little off here, a little off there, till everything is just 
right, Think what a pleasure it is to go through life 
smoothing out all of the difficult places for people! I 
don’t care for first place. I’m so sure of my own impor- 
tance in our work that I don’t care where I am put. 

Ruler and Scratch Awl (arm in arm. They bow to the 
line of tools, then come forward towards the audience)— 
Chisel spoke of us. We are necessary. What would 
any of you tools do without us? 

Ruler—I show the place for Scratch Awl to mark. 

Scratch Awl—And I mark the place that Ruler shows. 

Both—And we do all this before you fellows can work. 
What’s all this discussion about, anyway? Who began 
it? We don’t care what place you take; we know where 
we belong. (They hoppity-skip across the stage and sit 
down singing, to the notes of the scale descending and 
ascending :— 

We are lit-tle, but O my! 
Ou-r work will rank quite high.) 

Auger (in deep voice)—Ahem! ’m! This discussion 
has interested me much, friends. I like to get deep into 
the heart of things if I can. You all know that, and you 
all know my importance. _Hammer with his nails is not 
a consideration to me with screws. 
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Ruler (to Seratch Awl)—He called Master Auger a 

bore. ‘ 
Screw—And what would he call me? I’m something 
of a bore myself, after Master Auger has made a place 
for me. But they call me an uncertain fellow. Every 
place won’t suit me, but when I’m comfortably fixed I 
like to stay. Now my twin, little Nail, goes almost any- 
where that Hammer sends him, but my drivers, Auger 
or Gimlet, must make my place carefully. 

Screw Driver—Yes, Screw, once you find your place, 
you keep it well. I wish every one would stand to his 
duty as firmly as you do. (Pats Screw on the head.) 

Screw—-Thank you, Screw Driver. Come here, Nail. 
If Hammer tries, he can find a gocd word to say for you. 

Hammer (as Nail runs over to Screw)—Yes, yes. I 
could not get along without my good Nail. He’s a fine 
fellow. After all, friends, I don’t believe we could get 
along without each other. 

Tools—That’s so. You’re right. 

Father Carpenter (coming inM—Why! why! what's 
all this confusion, my children? You should be resting 
from your work. Nail, what’s the matter? 

Nail—They’ve all been saying how important they are 
in your work, and each wants head place. I forgot, 
though; not one of the saws has said a word. Where 
is Cross-Cut? . 

Cross-Cut Saw (acts as if he had just waked up)—I’ve 
been sawing against the grain all day, and am too tired to 
be anything but cross. My teeth are all on edge. How 
many times Father Carpenter has said: “Don’t touch my 
Cross-Cut Saw. I can’t spare it.” 

Carpenter—Poor saw! You have a great deal of work 
to do, surely. But I can’t spare any of you. You are all 
necessary. As St. Paul wrote to the early Christians at 
Rome, you are like members of one body, and all mem- 
bers have not the same office. First, 1 must hive my 
lumber. Where are you, Boards? 

Voices from below—We re all right. 

Carpenter—Then I must have my Ruler and Scratch 
Awl. (Ruler and Scratch Awl go stand by him, Ruler’s 
left hand on Scratch Awl’s right shoulder.) Then I 
must have my Cross-Cut Saw to saw off the . proper 
length. Chisel comes next, with my good Mallet to cut 
the wood to a line; then Jack Plane helps along, making 
it smooth and neat. Try Square tests it for me. Alb 
the lines and angles are under his care. Auger or Gim- 
Jet bores the necessary holes, and Screw Driver puts in 
the Screws, or else Hammer drives the Nails to keep all 
‘the parts together. So you see you each have a part 
in the beautiful whule. (As the Carpenter mentions 
their names, the tools come forward, each puts a hand 
on the other’s shoulder, and form a circle around Father 
Carpenter.) 

Tools (in unison).— 

We have each a place in the work, 
Which cannot be filled by another; 

Our duty we hope to do, 
And yet value the work of our brother. 

Boys and girls, in your daily life, 

Work together, shunning all strife. 

With love for the constant guiding power, 

Do your duty each day and hour. 


N——, Ohio. 
Dear Mr. Winship: Upon reading each num- 
ber of the Journal of Education my impulse is to 
congratulate you by wire, but generally I have had 
will power enough to spare you the annoyance. 


Your Boston address is one of the best of the 
year. With best wishes, I am, 
Yours very truly, 


Hammer—We all know, Auger, that you are a bit of a 
bore 
Tools—Ha! ha! 


A joke! 
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BOOK TABLE. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1765-1860. With Introduc- 
tory Essays. By Guy Stevens Callender, professor of 
political economy in the Sheffield Scientific school, 
Yale University. Boston, New York, Chicago, Lon- 
don: Ginn & Co. Cloth. xviii+819 pp. List price, 
$2.75; mailing price, $2.95. 

This book provides a manageable body of reading for 
undergraduate classes“in American economic history. 
The brief essays at the beginning of each chapter, to- 
gether with the headings under which the extracts are 
arranged, make clear to the student their significance 
and bearing. The book may be used in those general 
courses in American history in which it is common to 
give considerable attention to the economic and social, 
as well as to the political, side of our national develop- 
ment. The editor's conception of the scope of economic 
history is, that it should first of all provide a description 
and explanation of the economic life of a people at all 
stages of their development, including a discussion of 
such economic problems as they have had to face. After 
this it should show the relation of their economic life to 
their politics on the one hand and to their social evolu- 
tion on the other. These extracts accomplish in some 
measure all of these ends. The book is not a collection 
of documents and sources, though much of it is made up 
of such materials. It is an account of economic affairs 
by persons who were in a position to understand them, 
or who took part in their discussion. Such a compila- 
tion is needed by teachers, since the treatment of 
American economic history so far as it exists at all is 
scattered through a vast number of volumes and is ut- 
terly unavailable for the use of any considerable num- 
ber of students. This book brings these scattered frag- 
ments together and indicates what topics in our eco- 
nomic history are most important to consider. 

THE HALCYON SONG BOOK. For High Schools and 
Advanced Grades. Compiled and arranged by Leon- 
ard B. Marshall, assistant director of music in Boston. 
New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. (7%x10.) 
Price, 75 cents. 

This song book is all that the publishers claim for it 
when they say that it is a creation and not a compilation. 
It is certainly a highly important contribution to public 
school efficiency in singing, as it provides many attrac- 
‘tive songs never before available for school use; songs 
that lose nothing of real musical charm by being new. 
There is the widest range of material without lowering 
the standard at any point. It has the delightful merit 
of mingling exquisite selections from classical com- 
posers with original compositions of men in active school 
work without minimizing the artistic skill of these 
Americans. The list of composers includes many of 
world-wide fame: Brahms, Abt, Offenbach, Verdi, Nevin, 
Sullivan, Koschat, Mozart, Meyer-Helmund, Jensen, Von 
Suppe, Hadley, Manney, Beethoven, Foster, Clough- 
Leighter, Gregh, Braga, Caracciola, Burdett, Molloy, 
Loomis, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Root, Kjerulf, Volkmann, 
Gilchrist. Ganz, Chadwick, Kucken, Flotow, Watson, 
Donizetti, Adams, Gumbert, Smart, Schubert, Zollner, 
Lassen, Rossini, Rubinstein, Hering, and Glover. There 
is a large amount of entirely fresh material, and many 
songs of which both the words and music were written 
specially for this book by well-known authors and com- 
posers. ‘These songs were selected with a view to their 
beauty and charm as well as with due regard to their 
substantial educational values. The unusual variety in 
the arrangement of the songs makes this an exception- 
ally valuable book for use in schools where there are 
both boys and girls. ‘There are unison songs, songs with 
an optional bass, songs with the melody in the bass, 
three-part songs, and a wide variety of four-part cho- 
ruses. The songs with the melody in the bass give boys 
whose voices have recently changed a chance to enter at 
once into the musical work and to feel at home in sing- 
ing from this staff. Mr. Marshall is widely known as a 
musical instructor of rare artistic skill, and this, his 
latest contripution to public school music, will add ma- 
terially to his reputation. 

PRIMER OF SANITATION. Being a Simple Work on 
Disease Germs and How to Fight Them. By John W. 
Ritchie. Illustrated by Karl Hassmann. New-World 
Science Series. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 
Company, Casper W. Hodgson, manager. Cloth. List 
price, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 

Mr. Hodgson was never more fortunate than when he 
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secured from a master mind in science the manuscript 
of the first book in the English language to teach fifth 
and sixth grade pupils how to escape germ diseases and 
how to co-operate in conserving community health—pub- 
lic hygiene. It is a great service to the country as well: 
as to the children. We are beginning to learn the value 
of a life, especially of a young life, and this book is the 
greatest life-saver in book form, because it gives to chil- 
dren of eleven and twelve years of age the true science 
Both the educational and the medi- 
cal professions now agree that public school pupils 
should be adequately instructed in the methods and pos- 
sibilities of preventive medicine, and in the principles 
and reasonableness of public hygiene. The most effee- 
tive way of reaching the present generation of Ameri- 
cans is through their children, and the country can hope 
to shake off completely the burden of preventable dis- 
ease only when a generation of American citizens has 
been systematically instructed in the principles of sani- 
tation. The publishers have reinforced the author by 
getting the expert advice and assistance of more than 
fifty eminent authorities on this subject. The illustra- 
tions are a highly attractive and important feature of 
the book. They are original, suggestive, illuminating: 


FOUNDATIONS OF GERMAN. By Professor C. F. 
Kayser of the Normal College of New York, and F. 
Monteser of the DeWitt Clinton high school, N. Y. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. I2mo. 
224 pp. Price, 80 cents. 


An especially serviceable book, as it reduces the stu-» 


dent’s preparatory work not a little so as to introduee as 
soon as possible to the literature of the German lan- 
guage. It aims to be a “living grammar,” rather than 
comprehensive or recondite. Connected readings are 
simple and largely colloquial. The lessons are progres- 
sive, and English exercises are added here and there to 
test the pupil's advance. An excellent German-English 
vocabulary completes the volume. 


THE STORY OF CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY PIL- 
GRIMS. Retold for Children by Katharine Lee Bates 
of Wellesley College. L[llustrated by Angus MacDon- 
ald. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 316 pp. 
No one can go through the schools of to-day, public or 

private, without knowing Chaucer and his famous 

“Canterbury Tales.” There have been many devices for 

acquainting children with this notable masterpiece, but 

none has been more satisfactory than this conception of 

Katharine Lee Bates. It is not Chaucer’s text nor a lit- 

eral rendering of it. It is the story of the immortal 

pilgrimage told through selected portions, cast into mod- 
ern English, of “The Canterbury Tales,” with a few in- 
terpolated lines, duly bracketed, of connection and ex- 
planation. The necessity of simplifying certain phrases 
for children and of cutting out allusions that they could 
not understand without a cumbersome appendix of notes 
has separated this slight narrative still further from its 
great original. The paraphrase, nevertheless, clings as 
closely as it may under these limitations to Chaucer’s 
own lines. 
ized forms, a recognized place in English literature are 
given in the respective versions of Dryden, Wordsworth, 
and Leigh Hunt. From Dryden’s poem a_ few brief 
passages, especially such as are utterly without warrant 
in Chaucer’s text, have been omitted, and the division 
into parts is not the same. The quarrel between the 

Miller and the Manciple, at Bob-up-and down, is al<o 

given in Leigh Hunt’s version. It is really a great mas- 

terpiece retold by eminent masters, so that it is great 
literature so presented as to be winsome for children. 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


when Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to 
the Average School Room. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Bye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced 
Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. 
Try Murine For Your Eye Troubles; You Will Like 
Murine. Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Byelids. 
Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 


The three tales that have, in their mcdern- — 
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This is the first of a series of school classics being 

edited by Miss Bates. 

EXERCISES IN FRENCH CONVERSATION AND 
COMPOSITION. By Gustav Hein. Cloth. 120pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

ONE THOUSAND COMMON FRENCH WORDS. Com- 
piled by R. De Blanchaud. Cloth. 32 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 

DORNROSCHEN. By Emma Fisher. Cloth. 31 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. : 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Three additions to Crowell’s “Modern Language Se- 
ries.” The first of the three is to meet the needs of 
junior classes by furnishing them material of a simple 
and interesting nature. The compiler has carefully 
chosen sixty pieces of French matter, and they are 
thoughtfully graded. An excellent vocabulary accom- 
panies the text and exercises. It appears decidedly 
practical and helpful. The second-named book contains 
first 1,000 common French words, and in the latter half 
their equivalents in English, as for instance, “La crayate” 
(French), “necktie” (English). It is to familiarize the 
pupil with the words in frequent use. The last of the 
three is a little play in German of four scenes, and the 
music that belongs to them. The persona of the play 
embraces ten players, among whom are a king, queen, 
and princes royal. It is a simple and interesting text 
for the student’s practice. 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By 
Professor W. Stearns Davis, University of Minnesota. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
222 pp. Price, 65 cents, net. 

A brief, but—as far as it goes—a complete and valu- 

‘able history of the Roman Empire between the years 

44 B-C. and 378 A. D. Many “outlines” are very 

meagre, little more than a skeleton. But not so with 

‘this: there is little enough to make it an outline, and 

quite enough to make it a very readable history, espe- 

‘cially for busy people. Of course more extended read- 

‘ing will be necessary for those determined upon a com- 

‘plete historical study. The author divides his work 

‘thus: I.. The Building of the Empire; II., The Greatness 

‘of the Empire; ITl., The Weakening of the Empire; and 

.IV., Christianity and the Empire. It is a natural divi- 

sion, and the numbered sections under these general 

heads will be found replete with all the essential facts 
connected with the forward and backward movements 
of the Empire. 


FERNANDO CORTES AND HIS CONQUEST OF 
MEXICO. By Francis A. MacNutt. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sous. Cloth. 475 pp. Price, $1.35, net. 
An addition to a series published by the Putnams en- 

titled “Heroes of the Nations,” among whom Cortes 

naturally appears. When one thinks of the Spanish 
conquistadores and their thrilling experiences in the 

American hemisphere, the mind unconsciously turns to 

Cortes as the most daring of them all. However one 

may challenge the morals of his exploits, he cannot but 

admire his bravery, especially as seen in his campaign in 

Mexico against the Aztees. In this work we have his 

history, and an authentic and well-written history. The 

author has had access to original documents in the ar- 
ehives of Spain, and this has added to an eminent de- 
gree in giving a competent estimate of this remarkable 
character. And then the author has seemed to possess 
an excellent historic style free from the linguistic em- 
bellisbments of Prescott, and resembling more that of 

John Fiske. The illustrations—some twenty in all—are 

of a very high order. 


A COLLEGE TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By 
Thomas C. Chamberlain and Rollin D. Salisbury, both 
of the University of Chicago. American Science Se- 
ries. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 99S pp. 

This is a wonderful book from whatever standpoint 
it is viewed. It is monumental as well as masterful. 
These authors know the science historically as well as 
its present status the world over. They are as superb 
book-makers as pedagogical masters. In these 
pages is massed the wealth of one of the noblest of sci- 
ences. The information is nowhere so adequate in a 
college text; its literary style is as fascinating as an es- 
Say, and its illustrations are unapproached. It defies 
description. 
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WONDERFUL LITTLE LIVES. By Julia A. Schwartz, 


Boston: Little, 


_author of “Wilderness Babies,” etc. 
Price, 


Brown & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 251 pp. 

$1.50. 

This is a delightful bit of nature-study by one who 
has a real love for it. The author here confines herself 
to a description of such lowly little creatures as the 
grasshopper. the earth-worm, the spider, the house-fly, 
the ant, the bee, the toad, and several others. In the 
choicest and most simple language the story of these 
lives is told, and is sure to interest the children greatly. | 
The illustrations interspersed throughout the text are 
also of the choicest, and they make a strong appeal to 
the eye, and will probably become a permanent memory. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Law- 
rence H. Dawson. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

The retelling of these splendid stories in plain prose is 
a delight. The author of this volume has certainly suc- 
ceeded in narrating in a most interesting manner the 
stories of Spenser’s great allegory, and while doing this 
has lost none of the great moral lessons conveyed by the 
original. Also has he retained the historical aspect of 
the book. In fact, “The Faerie Queene” has lost nothing 
in the retelling. The illustrations, sixteen in number, full- 
page and in colors, are admirably executed and repro- 
duced, and the entire volume is a credit to the pub- 
lishers. 

A PRIMARY HISTORY. Stories of Heroism. By 
William H. Mace. Illustrated by Homer W. Colby. 
Portraits by Jaques Reid and P. R. Audibert. Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally & Co. Cloth. 420 pp. 28 maps. 
The history of America is here told in a graphic way 

through seventy biographies from Leif Ericson to George 

Dewey, every man a hero who lends himself to the pur- 

poses of Mr. Mace, who is always an inspiration and a de- 

light to his readers, especially to the younger people. 

Nowhere else can children.in school or out get so vivid 

a picture of American history in so brief a space as here. 

THIRTY NEW CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND 
I'LAYS. By Marie Irish, Clara J. Denton, and Laura 
‘R. Smith. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Paper. 
160 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

One of the most charming groupings of materials for 
the Christmas season. The subject-matter is new and 
original, and is designed for children of all ages. The 
children will take to it as naturally as a mouse to a bit 
of Cheshire cheese. The authors are certainly to be 
congratulated on their appeal to the imagination ef 
childhood. 

ONE THOUSAND SALADS. By Olive Green. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 

To the busy housewife what can be. more welcome 
than a handy aid to that most important, if not most dif- 
ficult, art of salad making? This little volume fills the 
bill admirably, and the wonder is that so many forms of 
salad can be concocted as are here indicated. The book 
is one of a series by the same author, embracing the en- 
tire range of culinary necessities. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


New 


“Orpheus with His Lute.” By W.M.L. Hutchinson. Price, $1.40. 
Phonics,’’ By M. 1. Ives. New York: 
reen & Co. 


‘fhe Story of Dutch Painting.”’ By C. H. Caffin. P 
New York: The Century Company. 
“Some Wondersof Biolog,.”” By W. H. Thomson. Price, $1.20, 


tories From the Faerie Queene.” By Lawrence H. Dawson. P 
$1.50. New York: T, ¥. Crowell & 

‘School Drawing By Fred H, Daniels. 
Milton Bradley Company. 

“Elsie and the “ey ea Bear.” By A. B. Paine. Price, $1.00. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 

‘Plane and Spherical Trigonometry.’’ By Levi L. Corant. 
$1.2°,——“Education Through By C. 

Price, $1.00. New York: American Book Company. 

“Vest Pocket English-Italian Italian English Dictionary.’ Price, 
75 cents.——"*Rum and Ruin.” By Edward R. Roe. Price, $1.00. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 

‘Botany of To-day.” By G F. S. Elliot. Price, $1 59. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. . 

“Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and Plays.” By C. J. Denton, 
Marie Irish, L. R. Smith, and others. Price, 30 cents, Chicago: 
A. Flanagan & Co. 

“Th: Pupil’s Arithmetic.” Primary Book—Part Two By Byrnes, 
Richman, and Roberts. Price, 39 cents.—— “Selections f10m Lincoln’s 
Addresses.” Edited by Percival Chubb. Price, 25 cents.——*Car- 
4 gol Edited by A. W. Evans. Pric , $1.10. New York: The 
acmillan Company. 


Springfield, Mass. : 


Pr'ce, 
Farnsworth. 
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December 2, 1909 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
Paar this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in everv state in the 
Cnion. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 2. 3, 4: National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 


December 26, 27, 28, 29: Utah State 
Teachers’ Association, Salt Lake 
City. 


December 27-80: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; J. C. Walker, Detroit, 
secretary. 

December 27, 28: American Federa- 
tion of Teachers of the Mathe- 
matical and Natural Sciences, Bos- 
ton. 


December 27, 28. 29, 30: Colorado 
Teachers’ Association, Denver. 


December 28, 29, 30: Southern Edu- 
cational Association, Charlotte, 
C. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 

rua 26: Connecticut Associa- 

"aoe of Classical and High School 
Teachers, high school building, 
Hartford. 


February 22, 23, 24: Department of 
Superintendence, N. EB. In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


March 1, 2, 3: Department Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Easter week, 1910: Eastern Com- 
‘mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Washington, D.C.; F. B. Lakey, 
secretary, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

PORTLAND. Charles H. Morss of 
Medford, Mass., has been elected su- 
perintendent of the Portland schools, 
Mr. Morss will receive a salary of 
$2.500, and begin his duties Decem- 
ber 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Since the great educa- 
tional campaign last April Boston 
has been doing great things for news- 
boys. - Philip Davis has been the lo- 
cal enthusiast, being in the employ of 
the city to look after and inspire the 
2.000 schoolboys who are also news- 
boys. At first it threatened to be a 
nillionaires’ club with political at- 
tachment, but the public is to be in the 
game. Every change in the game is 
for the better, and Boston is now 
sure to have a first-class newsboys’ 
movement. 

For the first time in many years 
this city is threatened with a scarcity 
of teachers. Owing to the unusually 
large number of appointments, she 
is beginning to feel something of the 
dearth of teachers that has existed 
elsewhere. Many of the high school 
lists are almost completely exhausted, 
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and more than haif of those on the 
examined list for elementary school 
positions have been or will be ap- 
pointed during the current year. 
Yhe next examinations, therefore, 
will furnish an excellent opportunity 
for teachers desiring to secure a rat- 
ing sufficiently near thetop of the 
list to give them reasonable assur- 
ance of early appointment. 


WORCESTER. The _ sixty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association was held No- 
vember 26 in the English high school, 
and many prominent educators were 
present from all parts of the state. 
The principal subject of the morning 
session was “Commercial Education.” 
The need of it for fitting boys and 
girls for a business future was pre- 
sented by James G. Cannon, vice- 
president of the Fourth National 
bank of New York city. In the dis- 
cussion that followed these men par- 
ticipated: Alfred L. Aiken, president 
of Worcester County Institution for 
Savings of Worcester; Frank JH. 
Spaulding, superintendent of schools 
of Newton; Frederick P. Fish, chair- 
man of the state board of education 
of Boston; and E. E. Gaylord, direc- 
tor ef the commercial department of 
the Beverly high school. The first 
session closed at noon with an ad- 
dress on “The Teachers’ Annuity” by 
B. C. Gregory, superintendent of 
schools at Chelsea. and a kindred dis- 
cussion by E. G. Cooley, president of 
D. C. Heath & Co. of Boston. At the 
afternoon session the time was given 
up to a discussion of industrial edu- 
cation. It was opened by Andrew §. 
Draper of Albany, state commis- 
sioner of education, who discussed 
“The Necessary Groundwork of In- 
dustrial Education.” The subject 
was further discussed by Charles T. 
Woodbury, principal of the Fitch- 
burg high school. John Golden of 
Fall River. president of the United 
Textile Workers of America, in a pa- 
per on “Industrial Education from 
the Standpoint of Organized Labor,” 
refuted the frequent charge that in- 
dustrial education is opposed by la- 
bor organizations. On the contrary, 
organized labor favors industrial edu- 
cation. There was a discussion of 


the question by Charles F. Marble of: 


the Worcester Industrial schocl com- 
mission. Professor Levi L. Conant of 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and 
Michael W. Murray, direetcr of man- 
ual training in Newton. The last 
business of the afternoon was the 
election of officers, with the following 
results: President, Carlos B. Ellis of 
Springfield: vice-presidents. Nelson 
G. Howard of Hingham, and Wallace 
Boyden of Boston; secretary, 
Chester M. Grover of Boston: assist- 
ant secretaries, Walter V. McDuffee 
of Springfield. Charles M. Lamprey 
of Boston, Arthur J. Meredith of Sa- 
lem; treasurer, Frank W. Chase of 
Newton; directors, Cyrus A. Durgin 
of Lowell, Frederick W. Vermille of 
Worcester, Professor Marshall Per- 
rin of Wellesley, Frank F. Murdock 
of North Adams, A. L. Hardy of Am- 
herst, Miss Sarah L. Arnold of New- 
ton, Professor Taul H. Hanus of 
Cambridge, Wesley A. O’Leary of 
New Bedford, Norman §&. Easton of 
Fall River, Frederick W. Plummer of 
Quincy, Albert B. Kimball of Fair- 
haven, Charles W. Jackson of Lynn. 
Dr. David L. Snedden, a new mem- 
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As the Fires Kindle 


S the days shorten and the 
A fires kindle, a seductive 
spirit enters the school- 
room and the home. Day or 
night, for child or man it grows 
stronger and stronger, and it may 
be called ‘ the reading spirit.” 
What better time than this to 
lead the child toward history, 
poetry, romance, folk lore? What 
better time to give him pleasure? 
These books will aid you. 


JUST OUT 
THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 


Retold for Children 


By KATHARINE LEE BATES 
of Wellesley College 


Fresh as the springtime, full of 
pathos and humor. Given in modern 
English, it retains all the charm of the 
original, with the added grace of easier 
reading. Beautifully illustrated by 
Angus MacDonald. 


STORIES OF HEROISM 
MACE’S PRIMARY HISTORY 


Life stories of the men who made 
the nation—told on the thread of 
American history. Full of fire and 
vigor. Stories that teach the child by 
example to do something, to be some- 
thing — to value the democracy his an- 
cestors built. Illustrated. 


NAPOLEON, 
THE LITTLE CORSICAN 


By ESSE V. HATHAWAY, 


Instructor in English in the Marshalltown, 
lowa, High School 


A story that will strike instantly 
into every recess of the tender child 
heart. Aquiver with life and feeling, 
from boyhood to the last day at St. 
Helena, the story of the king maker 
touches every chord of sympathy. One 
of the most living stories ever written 
for a child. Illustrated. 


THE CENTURY 
SPELLING BOOK 


By F. B. ASWELL, FOE COOK, 
S. G. GILBREATH 


A speller for the times. It is said 
of Lincoln—one of the great elements 
of his power in speaking was word se- 
lection. As a speaker, writer, captain of 
industry, one must know how to say 
what has to be said; but statistics show 
that children of to-day are poor spellers, 
and decidedly poor in the proper use of 
words. The tide must be stemmed. This 
book begins the work. Spelling and 
word teaching are its strong points, 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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ber of the state board of education, tary, Miss Isabel Prior; treasurer, 
was present in the afternoon, and Miss Elizabeth Devine; executive 
spoke briefly. The meeting closed committee, Miss Nellie A. Brown, 
with an address on “Materialism in Miss Olive M. Lyford, Miss Marie 
Education,” by former Governor Heringer, Miss Daisy Lord, and Jo- 
Curtis Guild, Jr. seph P. Kennedy. 

LAWRENCE. A course of five MERIDEN. This fall and winter 
lectures by Leonard P. Ayres of New the pupils of the Meriden high school 
York city is being given under the will have a chance to hear practical 
direction of the school committee, lectures. The general topic for the 
and is open to all who are interested course will be “Some of the Factors 
in the work the public schools are in Life Essential to Success,” and 
trying to do for the boys and girls. prominent business and professional 
"These lectures have for their general men will deliver the lectures. A sec- 
subject, “The Backward Child,” and ond series of addresses is to be given 
each lecture is fully illustrated. the members of the business depart- 

ment. The series began Friday, No- 

vember 5, when Superintendent se 

y y Kelly spoke on “Vocation.” e 
other lectures and lecturers are as 

NEW HAVEN. A prize of $100,- follows: “Health as a Factor,” Dr. E. 
000 is awaiting the person who dis- [, Bradstreet; “Keeping Alive to the 
covers a cure for tuberculosis. Yale Questions of the Day,” Mayor 
University is the custodian of this ~homas L. Reilly; “Recreation,” Rev. 
prize, and the physicians attached to w, H. Kidd; “Courtesy,” Rev. W. A. 
the Yale medical school are to act aS Moore; “Patriotism,” Attorney ©. J. 
trustees. The trustees have invited panaher. The business lectures are: 
many well-known physicians to be- «\jhat a Bank Customer Ought to 
ome members of an advisory bourd Know,” George M. Lucas; The 
whose duty it will be to pass on the Meriden Business Men’s Association,’ 
merits of cures submitted. One re- Prank KH. Sands; “Insurance,” Wilbur 
sult of the prize will be to encourage jf Squire; “The Costliness of Mis- 
resource work. The physicians whO takes in Business.” C. F. Monroe; 
have been invited to act on the ad- «pe Value of Combinations in Busi- 
visory board are all well known and jess.” George H. Wilcox; “The Busi- 
are the leaders in their profession in ness Devalogue,” Charles F. Rock- 
the fight against tuberculosis. Among we}; “The Law as a Factor,” Attor- 
them are Dr. E. L. Trudeau of Sara- ney P. T. O’Brien. The courses have 
nac Lake, N. Y.; Dr. Simon Flexner heen arranged by the high school fac- 
of the Rockefeller Institute; Dr. Wil- yity. 
liam H. Welsh .of Johns Hopkins The fourth annual meeting of the 
University, Baltimore; Dr. Lawrence Qonnecticut Association of School 
F. Flick of Philadelphia, and Dr. poards will be held December 4 at 
Herman Biggs, chief medical officer the Meriden high school. There will 
of the department of health in New pe morning and afternoon sessions, 
Haven. The donor of the prize the former opening at 10 o'clock with 
wishes to remain unknown. Heisan 4 puysiness meeting, which will be 
alumnus of Yale. and is supposed to fojjowed by addresses and discyssion. 
be a New York man. Katharine T. Harty of es — 

‘address on “ *ractic 

‘HARTFORD. The time of the an- make an ‘a 

nual banquet of the Yale Alumni As- Test of Efficiency in Country 


A Year Acded to the Life of a Text Book 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


BOOK COVERS 


AND 333 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
| A Trial Order Will Convince You 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


December 2, 1909 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


Schools,” and A. B. Morrill of New 
Haven will speak on “A Practical 
Test of Efficiency in City Schools.” 
The discussion will be by James M. 
Paine, Andrew Kingsbury, and Allen 
B. Lincoln. The afternoon session 
will open at 2 o’clock with a discus- 
sion of the effects and meaning of re- 
cent educational legislation. Town 
management of schools will then be 
considered. Charles N. Hall will 
speak on “Transportation,” and S. P. 
Willard on “Employment  Certifi- 
cates.’’ There will be a special meet- 
ing on the evening of December 3 at 
the Hotel Winthrop, Meriden, for 
which an informal program will be 
arranged in conjunction with the Su- 
perintendents’ Association, which is 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New York City 
MENEELY&CO. 


The Old Reliable | CHURCH, 
Ck ME 
SCHOOL 
& OTHER 


Meneely Foundry, 

Establisk ed 
‘early 100 years age. 

BOTANICAL SPECIMENS 

Nearly complete collection of New 
England trees and shrubs, with twigs, 
leaves, flowers, fruit, bark of trunk 
and sections of wood. Forsale Ad- 
dress H. H. B., Journal of Education, 
Boston. 


sociation of Hartford has been fixed 


for the evening of the first Friday in 


February, which falls on the fourth 

EMERSON 
WATERBURY. At the annual 

meeting of the Waterbury Fae | 

Association, held at the high school, 

officers were elected as follows: College 0 atory 

President, J. A. Wallace; vice-presi- 

dent, Miss Minnie Keenan;  secre- 

tary, Edward Finn; financial secre- 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It a 
the stude 


to develop in 
nt a knowledge of his own powers ip 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum 

er sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CHIOKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AvVE.. 
Rew BOSTON, MASS 


ys 
~ 
| 
| 
- 
] 
] 
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also to hold its annual m g on 
December + at the Merid high 
school. Howell Cheney of South 
Manchester is the president of the 
Connecticut Association of School 
Boards, and Charles C. Persiani of 
Southington is the member of the 


executive committee for Hartford 
county. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. The Kraus 
Alumni Kindergarten Association 


gave a most delightful reception to 
Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte in com- 
memoration of her completion of fifty 
years of work for the kindergarten 
cause on December 2 at Hotel San 
Remo. It was one of the most at- 
tractive socio-educational aftairs of 
the year. Maria Kraus-Boelte was 
born at Schwerin, Germany, Novem- 
ber 8, 1836. Her father was an emi- 
nent lawyer and government officer. 
Maria went to Hamburg to siudy 
with Froebel’s widow. At the con- 
clusion of her studies she went to 
London to assist Madame Bertha 
Itonge, a pupil of Froebel. In the 
London international exhibition of 
1862 Miss Boelte exhibited kinder- 
garten work executed by her young 
pupils. In 1867 she took up studies 
at the South Kensington School of 
Art. Being urged by her instructor 
in modeling to become an artist she 
declined, saying: “My one object is 
te do the best work possible in the 
kindergarten.” She became the guest 
of Madame Johanna Goldschmidt 
(mother-in-law of Jenny Lind) in 
Hamburg, where she taught in the 
Froebel Union, of which Madame 
Goldschmidt was the founder and 
president. Madame Froebel, when 
visiting her, exclaimed: “Oh, that 
Froebel could have seen your work; 
you are in truth his spiritual daugh- 
ter.’ In September, 1872, she came 
to America, starting her kindergarten 
under the auspices of Henrietta B. 
Haines, who had gone to London to 
meet her. Miss Haines sustained 
her through the first critical experi- 
ment of 1872-’73, when the kinder- 
garten acceptance was still a ques- 
tion. In October, 1873, the New 
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to feel well. 


It is 
headaches 


grumpiness, extreme 


little or no suffering. 
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Let Every Woman 


Take Care of Her Health 
and Her Reward Will Be Great 


It is your right—and every woman’s—to look well and 


your duty—and every woman’s—to get rid of the 
and backaches which may afflict ‘he through no 
fault of your own—to get rid, also, of dishguring sallow 
skin, pimples, muddy complexion, dark circles under the eyes, 
lassitude and nervousness. For 


sake—for the sake of those about 
if you have them—-seek the help you need. 


Beecham's Pills are well suited to the needs of women. 
They are vegetable, always effective and beneficial. 
remove the cause of bad looks and most bad feelings. They 

e bright eyes, brilliant complexions, cheerfulness and 
umor. They do this because by 
effects they just naturally make 
enable women to endure unavoidable physical conditions wi 


your own 


you— get rid of these things 


They 


good 
their tonic and stimulating 
health and strength. Th 


To care for your health and to gain str f 
and for your pleasures you should 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


Ask for them, with full directions, at any druggisi’s. 
In boxes, 10c. and 25c. 


Women who value good health should read special instructions im every box. 


Send for our Free Book ‘‘ Help to Scholars’’ 


Weights and Measures and 


containing 
other useful information. B. F. Allen & Co., 363 Canal Street, New York. 


York, Seminary for Kindergarten 
Teachers, with model kindergarten 
and adjoining classes, was founded. 
Madame Kraus-Boelte stands de- 
servedly in the first rank of kinder- 
gartners, not only in America, but 
also in England and Germany. She 
has enjoyed rare opportunities, hav- 
ing had, besides a wide experience, an 
acquaintance with the most promi- 
nent educators and literary leaders of 
Europe. 


FREEPORT, L. I. Reading of the 
Bible, prayer, and the singing of 
hymns in the public schools of this 
place are forbidden by State Com- 
missioner of Education Draper fol- 
lowing an appeal to him by the Rev. 
C. A. Logue, in charge of the Roman 
Catholic Church of Our Holy Re- 
deemer. The board of education, 
composed of four Methedists and one 
Presbyterian, have obeyed the order 
of the commissioner, but have ap- 
pealed to him for a further hearing 
on the ground that the decision was 
reached without giving opportunity 
for their side to be presented in full. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 
ZANESVILLE. Superintendent of 
Schools W. D. Lash died after a very 
brief illness from pneumonia on No- 
vember 17. He had been  superin- 
tendent of the schools of Zanesville 


for more than thirty years, and was 
widely known as educator. He 
brought the schools of Zanesville up 
toa high plane of efficiency. Mr. 
Lash was a man of lovable character, 
and greatly endeared himself tothis 
city. He was active in the state as- 
sociation and the local district asso- 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°ST?% 


ee York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg, 


1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, 405 


as 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wasb., 618 Peyton 


r “‘k, Berkeley 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
g- Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas 


FISHE 


AGENGY 


Excellent facilities eres part {20 Tremont Boston, Mass. 


of the U.S. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD 


teachers in demand for January and February openings. If you would consider 
write us. No registration fee until position is s¢ 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Established 1885. 


Tel. Hay. 975-4. 


The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 
608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont. 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 
This Ageney has had, during several months past, more positions to fill than avail- 


dida 
registration and commission. 


8s, in Massachusetts, Vermont, and other states. Exceptionally favorable 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price: 

Selections from Lincoln’s Addresses ........... Chubb[Ed.) “ “ “95 
The Primary Arithmetic (Book Two)...Byrnes, Richman & Roberts ‘ “ “ 30 
Education Through Music......-.......+----. . Farnsworth American BookCo., ‘ 1.00 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry............. Conant “ 1.20 
A Handbook of Greek = Fowler, and Stevens 

d Health ..... «...- avison “ “ 

Some Wonders of Biology ......-- Thomson Dodd, Mead& Co., N.Y. 1.20 
A Boy’s Ride A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 1.50 
i d to Be... ‘ease “ 

Murray Little, Browa & Co., Boston  .5v 
A Round of Rimes..............-- McCarthy “ “ “ 1.00 
Stories from the Faerie Queene Dawson T.Y.Crowell&Co.. N.Y. 1.50 
Botany Of Elliot J. B. LippincottCo., Philadelphia 1.50 
English Literature.......-....s+.++-sserereeeeees Long Ginn & Coe., Boston 1.35 
Social Development and Education ............. O’Shea Houghton MiffiinCo., “* 2.00 
Student’s History of American Literature..... Simonds “6 “ “ “ 1.10 
The Pronunciation of English ............--.... Jones G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. .90 
When America Won Liberty --. Jenks T.Y. Crowell & Co., a 1.25 

ournal of a — 

Evans to the Pacific Codd A. Flanagan Co., Chicago 
Life of Mary Baker Eddy..........-++++-seeeeees Wilbur Concord Publishing Co., N. Y. —— 
Elsie and the Arkansaw sence Paine Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia 1.00 


MAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypEN, M. A, 


HOOL, FrrconpuRG, Mass. 
For catalogues addrees 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FRAMINGHAM, 


tion is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
Principal. 


CHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Department for the peda- 
icaland technical training of teachers of 
fie commercial branches. For catalogue 


address J. ASBURY PiTm AY, Principal. 


ciations, and it was an inspiration to 
have him on programs. His work 
was well done, and his impress on 
the schools will be permanent. 
CHILLICOTHE. Superintendent 
F. C. Kirkendal of this city under- 
went an operation for appendicitis 
about the middle of October. His 
recovery has been rapid, and he is 
now almost as good as new. 
COLUMBUS. The Central Ohio 
Schoolmasters’ Club met in this city 
October 8 and had an excellent meet- 


ing. The subject for discussion was 
“The Ineorrigible Child,” and Dr. 
Dan Millikin of Hamilton spoke on 
“His Pathology,” followed by Judge 
Samuel L. Black on “His Treatment,” 
Ohio Wesleyan University has an 
enrollment this year more than 100 in 
excess of the enrollment last year. 


ILLINOIS. 


PEORIA. Suits brought against 
the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
beneticiaries of the will of Mrs. Lydia 
Bradley, deceased, affecting the 
$2,000,000 estate, have been dismissed 
from court through the action of 
Thomas M. Holmes, a nephew of 
Mrs. Bradley, who is complainant in 


the case. 
WISCONSIN. 

PLATTEVILLE. ‘The Platteville 
Normal school has many more young 
men than has any other normal 
school in the state. Fully forty per 
cent. of the students are men. 

MILWAUKEE. O. M. Baker, 
head of the publishing house of G. 
and C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., 
whose genius and business alertness 
have made the development of that 
business possible, was at one time a 


grammar school principal in this 
city, and he frequently returns to the 
city, where he is banqueted as one 
of their distinguished sons. 


RACINE. The board of education 
took a broad view of the cause of 
physical education and e'’ected as 
physical director a former teacher 
who had _ been practicing medicine 
ten years. He had been a city prin- 
cipal, and after studying medicine 
practiced in a country town. He 
read Dr. Luther H. Gulick’s books, 
and saw a great opportunity for de- 
lightful service in this field. 

The city requires that every newly- 
elected teacher shall be a graduate of 
a state normal school or its equiva- 
lent in some first-class training 
school. 


Our readers will notice tn the ad- 
vertisement of Beecham’s pills on 
another page that their New York 
agency, B. F. Allen & Co., 363 Canal 
street, will send them on request a 
book - entitled “Help to Scholars,” 
containing weights and measures 
and other valuable information. The 
book was gotten up at a very. large 
expense, and is given free by simply 
sending a postal to the firm at the 
address given above. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Brown, 
*T5, president of the University of 
California, will be Theodore Roose- 
velt professor at the University of 
Berlin this year. This professor- 
ship is filled by the trustees of Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. Wheeler has 
had an exceptionally full career in 
educational work. He has taught 
languages in Brown, Harvard. and 
Cornell, and filled the chair of Greek 
literature at the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens during 
the year 1895-1896. He has been 
president of the University of Cali- 
fornia since 1899. 


Among the present members of the 
medical department of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont is an _ interesting 
young Spaniard from the city of Bo- 
gota, capital of the United States of 
Colombia. This city has a popula- 
tion of more than 100.000, with a good 
school system and a university. This 
student has incurred the great ex- 
pense of coming so far north for two 
reasons. First, with the object of ac- 
quiring a mastery of the English 
language. The other reason was that 
the good name of the medical depart- 
ment of Vermont University had 
reached him in his South American 
home. 

Professor A. H. Munsell has con- 
sented to give a course of six illus- 
irated lectures, with demonstrations, 
of his system of Measured Color on! 
Saturday afternoon, beginning ‘the 
middle of February, 1910. Those 
wishing to attend such a course will 
communicate with H. A. Putnam, 84 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., 
before January 15 for terms and par- 
ticulars. 


TAKE HEED. 
We deem it a solemn duty to 
warn young couples either to avoid 
thirty-nine-cent hammocks, or else 


to hang them very low.—Christian 
Work and Evangelist. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

Next week will introduce for the 
first time here in vaudeville Eleanor 
Gordon, formerly leading lady of the 
Boston Theatre Stock company. 
Miss Gordon has been successful in 
securing one of the very best short 
comedies written in years, and she 
has made a tremendous success with 
it throughout the West. It is ca led 
“Tips on Taps,” and was written by 
the famous author, Edgar Allen 
Woolf. Her support includes that 
well-known actor, Joseph Sullivan. 
The surrounding bill will include 
Carter De Haven, “The Beau Brum- 
mel of New York,” who made such a 
hit there with his songs and c_ever 
dancing, making his changes of cos- 
tumes in view of the audience. Other 
features will be “Slivers,” the fa- 
mous clown, in a most amusing 
pantomime; the Gordon E drid com- 
pany in a sketch called ‘Won by a 
Leg’; the Nichols sisters, the Ken- 
tucky belles; Al Carleton, monolo- 
gist; the Village Choir, and Apda.e’s 
animals. 


Remington Sales Surpass All 
Records. 

The Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany have just made the interesting 
announcement that their saies for the 
first ten months of the year 1909 have 
exceeded the highest total for any 
previous complete year in the history 
of the typewriter business, and that 
temiugton sales for October were 
twenty-four per cent. in excess of the 
highest previous total for any single 
month. 

The typewriter business is noved 
for the accurate gauge which it al- 
ways affords on general trade condi- 
tions, and this record-breaking Rem- 
ington business is therefore a certain 
proof that good times have returned. 


International Congress of Educa - 
tion. 


United States Commissioner of 
Edueation E. E. Brown announces 
that at the request of the Belgian 
government he has appointed an 
American committee to have charge 
of American interests at the third in- 
ternational congress of education to 
be held in Brussels, 1910. The mem- 
bership of the American committee 
is Professor M. V. O’Shea, University 
of Wisconsin, chairman; Professor 
W. C. Bagley, University of Illinois, 
secretary; President William L. 
Bryan, University of Indiana; Wil- 
liam H. Allen, expert for the Sage 
Foundation, New York; Professor 
Irving lisher, Yale University, 
chairman of the Committee of One 
Hundred; Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
Denver; Superintendent Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle; Mary E. Ahern, edi- 
tor Public Libraries, Chicago; Presi- 
dent E. R. Johnstone, New Jersey; 
President Lewis H. Jones, State Nor- 
mal College, Michigan; Charlotte Per- 
kins Gilman, editor, New York; Mrs. 
H. K. Schoff, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers, Phila- 
delphia; Dean W. 8S. Suiton, Univer- 
sity of Texas; Professor Henry 
Suzzalo, Columbia University; Ber- 
tha Payne Miller, University of Chi- 
cago. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


SOME INTERSTATE CHANGES MADE DURING 1HE SEASON OF I€09. 


W. H. Dixon, Forest River, N. Dak., to Coscob, Conn.; Grace D. Hall, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., to Plainfield. V. /.; Edward G, Leefeldt, Staatsburg, V. Y.,to Trenton, V./.; Mary L. 
Hoag, Sayre ,Pa., to Warren, Mabel Hotchkiss, Waterbury, Conn., to Saranac, V. ¥.; M.R, 
Trexier, Seneca Falls, V. Y.,to Warren, Odio; Elizabeth Plaistea, New York, V. Y., to Birming- 
ham, Ada.; J. F. Hummer, Shamokin, Penn., to Potsdam, NV. Y.; Mabel Alice Schnurr, Brook- 
lyn, V. Y., to Frostburg, M/d.; Ira M. Hawley, Canandaigua, V Y., to Vassalboro, 4/e.; Laura 
Summerbell, Lakemont, Y., to Birmingham, A/a. : Lilfian Tho1pe, Frostburg, 4/d., to Ham- 
monton, V./.; Ebert M. Jackson, Concord, 1. #., to Indiana. Pa.; lrene Deichman, Caledonia, 
N. Y., to Warren, Ofio; Ethel MacFarlane, Auburn, 4, Y., to Cincinnati, OA; Charles L, 
Oswald, Erie, Pa.; to Bangor, Mz.; Evangeline Diver, New York, V. ¥., to Metuchen, V. /.; 
Josephine Hardy, Winterport, to Morgantown, Va.; Evan D. Boardman, Hamilton, 
N. Y.,to Lyndon, Xy.; Lillian Dunn, Plattsburg, Y., to Trenton, /.; A. Berdena Mec- 
Intosh, Bradiord, Pa., to Hunter, V. Y.; Olive M. Long, Tuxedo fark, NV. Y., to Swarthn ore, 
Pa.; Bertha M. Knapp, Lyons, V. Y., to South Norwalk, Conn.; Merton D. Merring, Syracuse, 
N. Y., to Englewood, V./.; Mary B. Eddy, Albany, V. Y., to Middlebury, Vermont; L.Gertrude 
Clark, Oberlin, 0., to Cleveland, V. Y.; Ethel Jacoby, Millersbnig, Penn., to Trenton, NV. /.; 
Emerit Booth, Hartwick, V. Y.,to Warren, Odio; Wilson W. Staver, Steelt« n, Penn., 10 Engie- 
wood, NV. /.; Ethel Earle Parsons, Northampton, J/ass., to Corrv, Penn.; Genevieve K. Bail, 
Holden, Mass., to Pitcher, V. Y.; Margaret A. Morris, Long Branch,, V./., to Scarsdale. V. ¥.; 
Thomas D. Parker, Northampton, Mass., to Lyndon, Ay.; Mildred Wate: bury, Stamford. Conn., 
to Staatsburg, V. V.; Nancy M. Carr, South Hadley, Jfss., to Stony Biook, NV, Y.; Eugene Van 
Why, Lewisbarg, Penn., to Northampton, Mass.; Agies Maud Dunn, Holyoke, Mass , to East 
Hampton, NV. ¥.; Belva Pearsall, Shinglehonse, Penn., to Lynbrook, V. Y.; Lavina Meader, 
Dover, V. H., to Hoosick Falls, V. Y.; T. Frank Tabor, Conneautville. Penn., to Hornell, NV. ¥.; 
V. Isabella Ott, Towanda, Penn , to Sodus Point, NV. Y.; Sara W. Tomey, Fonda, 4. ¥., to 
Kearney, V./.; Irene MacDiarmid, Homer, NV. Y.,to Warren, Osio; Myrtie Price, Hornell. Y., 
to Chatham, J. / ; Charlotte Mann, Wellsboro, Penn., to Ridgetie’d, Conn.; Kate Huntley, 
Oneida, NV. Y., to Point Pleasant, V. /.; Mabel Northrup, Mansfield, Penn., to Utica, NV. Y.; 
Mary Warner, Rochester, N. Y., to Corry, Penn. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYFPACUSE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES The best positions in Colleges, State Normal Schoole 
Secondary Schools and Public Schools are ours to fil 
and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


h ’ v 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schoels. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


AMERICAN :: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
an 


ies 
| OREIGN Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Coll ges in Fenn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approve d sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per m< nth. For farther 

information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGEN(Y, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. ' 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Te i 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon, Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY sires, 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part ef the country. 


Teachers’ | 29-a Beacon 


Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Winship 


Boston, Mass. 
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Fran FIRST CHOICE 
YOUR LAST CHOicE 
‘youR CHOICE AT ALL Tings 

V 

ch 
FRESH, PURE, DELICIOUS 


BONBONS AND CHOCOLATES 
ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 


“MY FAVORITES” 


NUTTED CHOCOLATES ONLY. 


R m i n t O SOLD AT OUR RETAIL STORES 
Experience BY SALES 


is a stenographer’s best asset 


COCOA 


To be a Remingt tor is t 
‘welt [ > THE BEST MADE. 
SOLUBLE AND DIGESTIBLE 


oe 
FOR SALE 


See the New Models 10 and 11 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Every where 


THE NEWS AND THE TRUTH ABOUT IT': : : : 


THE BEST HOME NEWSPAPER 
INDEPENDENT, ABLE, 2 
PROGRESSIVE Springfield Republican 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Leading New England Journal With a World-Wide Reputation 
Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles 


DAILY (Morning), $8 SUNDAY, $2 WEEKLY, $1 


Always the leader in its field, The Daily Republican continues to seta high standard in newspaper mak- 
ing. Each issue is the result of the painstaking, careful effort which for years has distinguished this as the 
journal of quality, reliability and enterprise. 

The extensive enlargement of The Republican’s fine building on Springfield’s busy Main street makes possible 
important improvements in the editorial, business and mechanical departments, and with an equipment second to 
none this newspaper in its Daily, Sunday and Weekly issues offers the reader a journal sane, safe and satisfying. 
With the full Associated Press service and able special correspondence, local and general, The Republican 
gives all the news when it is news. Its editorials are famous for their ability, fairness and vigor, and illustrated 
special features, literary, theatrical, art and music news and criticisms, original stories, excellent poetry and 
daily selections from the masters add to the interest and charm of this high-class home newspaper. 

The Weekly Republican is a great big bargain at $1 a year for 16 broad pages filled with the ‘‘ cream’ of the 
Daily and Sunday issues. 

DAILY, $8 a year, 32 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 

SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 

WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 

Specimen Copies of either Edition sent free on application. The Weekly Republican will be sent free for 
one.month to any one who wishes to try it. All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, ; SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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